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REPORT 



Of a Visit to LilM-aries in the United States and 
Canada by Representatives of the Libraries 

Committee. 



To the Libraries Commiti^. 

The deputation appointed in accordance with the resolutions quoted 
below beg to report as follows : — 

On December 18th, 1907, the City ' Council passed a resolution 
instructing Uie Special Committee re Manchester Royal Infirmary Site 

" To prepare for submission to this Council a scheme embodying 
instructions to Architects for competitive designs of a new building 
to be erected upon the Infirmary site for the purpose of meeting the 
requirements of the Libraries Committee, the Art Gallery Committee, 
and any other Committee or Committees which may hereafter be 
determined by the Council on the recommendation of the Special 
Committee." 

On December 30th the Special Committee " instructed the City 
Architect to obtain such information as may be of service to their 
Committee in carrying out the resolution of the Council of the 18th 
instant." 

The Libraries Committee on Januaxy 29th, 1908, passed the following 
resolution : — 

" That the Chairman, Deputy-Chairman, and Chief Librarian 
be authorised to inspect such libraries at home and abroad as the 
Committee may consider desirable for the purpose of obtaining 
information for the guidance of the Committee in view of the pro- 
vision of the New Reference Library." 

In February the deputation visited several libraries in London, Oxford, 
and Bristol, in company with Alderman Rothwell and the City Architect, 
and took notes of various points connected with Library construction. 
The Libraries inspected included the British Museum, the Patent Office 
Library, the IsHngton Library, the London Library, the Record Office, 
the Law Society's Library, the Bodleian Library, the new Bristal Library, 
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and others. Advantage was taken of the visit to London to obtain adyice 
from several gentlemen who had personal knowledge of the chief American 
libraries that proved of material service in our investigations. 

On the 26th of the same month the Libraries Committee authorised 
us to visit certain libraries in the United States and Canada for the 
purpose of obtaining such information as would be useful in preparing 
a scheme for a new Central Library. This instruction was approved by 
the City Council on March 4th. 

We left England on April 4th. Before doing so, we forwarded a series 
of questions to several of the more important libraries with regard to various 
points on which information was required. From the rephes handed to 
us, supplemented by our own observations, many of the details in this 
report are derived. 

We desire to acknowledge the kindness shown by Trustees of libraries and 
Librarians wherever we went ; but special thanks are due to Dr. Frank 
P. Hill (Librarian of the Brooklyn Pubhc Library), who met us on our 
arrival in New York, gave us valuable advice with regard to the more 
important libraries in America, sent communications to librarians in 
advance of our visits, and in other ways took the utmost pains to make 
our tour agreeable and profitable. We are also under great obhgations 
to Mr. R. R. Bowker, proprietor of the Library Journal and trustee of 
the Brooklyn Library, for his personal attentions, and for kindly placing 
his office at our service for the receipt and dispatch of our correspondence. 



During our stay of six weeks we 

In New York — 

The New Public Library 
The Astor Library 
Lenox Library 
Mercantile Library 
Columbia University Library 
Rivington Branch Library 
Hamilton Fish Library 
Chatham Square Library 
Hudson Park Library 
Hamilton Grange Library 
Cooper Institute Library 
Century Club Library 
Grolier Club Library 



inspected the following libraries : — 

In Brooklyn — 

Site of New Central Library 
Administration Department 

of the Public Library 
Montague Reference Library 
South Branch 
Flatbush Branch 
Prospect Branch 
Fort Hamilton Branch 
Pacific Branch 
Queensborough Public 

Library 

In Nevuark — 

Public Library 



In PhUaddphia — 

The Central Free Library 
The Widener Branch 
West Philadelphia Branch 
John Wannamaker Branch 
Spring Garden Branch 
Lehigh Avenue Branch 
Thomas Holme Branch 
The Drexel Institute Library 

In Baltimore — 

The Enoch Pratt Free Library 
No. 8 Branch Library 
Peabody Institute Library 
Johns Hopkins University 
librai^ 

In Washington — 

The Congressional Library 
Washington Public Library 

In Pittsburgh — 

Carnegie Library (with School 

for Children's Librarians) 
East Liberty Branch 
Wylie Avenue Branch 
Fifth Avenue Branch 

In Chicago — 

The Public Library 
The Blackstone Library 
John Crerar Library 
Newbery Library 
Chicago Historical Society 
Library Bureau (Library 
fittings) 

In Milwaukee — 

The Public Library 



In Buffalo — 

The Public Library 

In Toronto — 

The Public Library 

The New Carnegie Building 

for the Central Library 
Yorkville Branch Library 

V 

In Montreal — 

The McGill University 

Library 
The Eraser Institute Library 
Westmount Public Library 

In Quebec — 

The Parh'ament Library in 
the State House 

In Boston and Cambridge — 
Pubhc Library 
Massachusetts State Library 
Athenaeum Library 
Harvard University Library 
Harvard Art Library 
Harvard Law School Library 
Radcliffe College, Cambridge 

In Providence — 

The Pubhc Library 

In Albany — 

New York State Library 
Library School 
Law Library 

In Middletoum (Conn). — 
The Wesley University 

Library 
The Public Library 



The above list includes Hbraries of every description and size, from 
national and state hbraries to small branches. Many of them have been 
erected in recent years, and embody the results of the careful study 
which has been given by architects and Ubrarians to the varied require- 
ments of modern libraries. 



We regret that limited time at our disposal prevented us from visiting 
the important Libraries at Springfield and Cleveland, to which we 
received cordial invitations. 

Our inspection of American hbraries has left us much impressed with 
the great position they occupy in the educational institutions of the 
country. The buildings are among the most important in the com- 
munities in which they are placed, and are the habitual resort of all classes 
of readers and enquirers, from the earnest research worker and the 
specialist to the most casual reader. For the convenience of all classes 
there is ample and comfortable accommodation in the reading rooms, 
as well as full and simply arranged catalogues and other necessary 
appliances. As will be seen by the details given, the libraries are the 
centres from which radiate a great variety of what may be called literary 
missionary enterprises. 

The older libraries have been found inefficient, either from faulty 
construction or from the growth of the collections and the extension of 
the work undertaken. In many instances new libraries are in course of 
construction or are projected. We inspected the new pubhc libraries of 
New York and Toronto, now nearly completed, and examined the plans 
for large new buildings at Brooklyn, Chicago, and Albany. 

Adapted buildings have been tried in several cities in America and 
have been universally condemned, and the only course now taken is to 
provide buildings specially constructed for their particular objects. 

The views, plans, measurements, and statistics we have collected will 
be of great service when the suggestions and instructions for the guidance 
of architects are being drawn up. 

Meanwhile, we submit certain important features in connection with 
the larger public library buildings, and the administration and scope 
of work in American libraries generally. Dlustrations of several typical 
libraries are also given. 

It should be clearly understood that no limitation of expenditure on 
public libraries is imposed by statute. Each authority, city, or state 
makes such an appropriation of money as may be considered desirable, 
and the disbui-sement is left in the hands of the trustees or committee 
having charge of the work. 



It may be stated that the primary requisites in Ubrary design have 
been summarised as follows by competent authorities : — 

1. — Convenient access to rooms for public uses. 

2. — Spacious delivery and reading rooms. 

3. — Study rooms for specialists and scholars. 

4. — Ample and compact storage of books near delivery room. 

5. — Booms for reference books and special collections. 

6. — Administrative offices and workrooms. 

7. — Space for machinery, heating and lighting plant. 

8. — All rooms so arranged that they can easily be kept clean. 

9. — Satisfactory heating, Ughting, and ventilation. 
10. — Durable construction and decoration. 
11. — Dignified and refined exterior. 

12. — Elegance and harmony in the treatment of the interior, all in 
full accord with the use of the rooms. 

In our opinion most of the recent library buildings have been designed 
with fullest regard to these conditions. 

In all modern Uhraries the bulk of the books is shelved in metal 
stacks in separate fireproof buildings or sections of buildings. The 
stacks consist of ranges of double-faced bookcases, about seven feet in 
height, placed in parallel lines, with intersecting gangways 2 feet 6 inches 
or 3 feet wide, with floors of glass, white marble, or open ironwork. The 
ranges rise tier on tier to any desired elevation ; the stairways to the 
different floors are straight, not spiral. By this arrangement a very 
large number of volumes can be housed in a limited space. 

In American libraries generally there are separate rooms for dis- 
tinctive collections — e.^., art books, music, technical works, patents, 
parliamentary and state papers, maps and prints, and also for special 
collections which have been presented or bequeathed. 

Large reading rooms are provided for magazines and other periodicals. 
The tendency in American Ubraries is to reduce the expenditure on 
newspapers. In only a limited number of libraries are they taken, 
though local papers are filed for reference. 

The general reading rooms are supplied with large collections of 
reference books on open shelves. 

The greater proportion of the volumes in central libraries is available 
for lending, and in nearly every Ubrary visited there is much freedom 
of access to the shelves. The loss by theft is often heavy, but the cost 
of replacement is considered to be more than counterbalanced by the 
reduced expense of supervision, and the system of free selection is felt 
to be of great advantage to the public. 



Lecture rooms are in nearly every instance provided, and additional 
rooms for reading clubs or societies are attached to many libraries. At 
Pittsburgh there are rooms for use by two or more readers who may 
desire to confer with regard to books in the library. All town libraries 
possess children's rooms. 

In all large libraries it is customary to divide the staff into three or 
more groups. The main departments are : (1) General administration ; 

(2) public service — i.e., issuing and registering books in the reference 
and lending divisions, and work connected with travelling libraries ; 

(3) the cataloguing department — this embraces, besides the important 
bibliographical work of preparing catalogues, special lists, bulletins, etc., 
many incidental duties, such as ordering books, classifying them, 
keeping records of additions, making shelf or stock hst^, examining 
catalogues and reviews of books, making lists of desiderata, preparing 
books for binding, receiving and acknowledging of donations. 

The form of catalogue in general use for both public and official purposes 
is the card catalogue, the titles of books being written or printed on 
separate cards, which are arranged in alphabetical order, including 
authors and subjects, and placed in suites of drawers. 

Separate departments requiring considerable space are provided for 
dealing with travelling libraries, consisting of boxes of selected books 
which are lent to schools, churches, workshops, warehouses, etc. 

Bookbinding and printing workshops are generally, though not 
invariably, provided in the larger Hbraries. 

A certain number of libraries have adopted a system of apprentice 
classes, consisting of candidates who, in return for theoretical and 
practical training in library work, give six months' service as assistants, 
without pay. At the end of that period the apprentices, if efficient, are 
qualified for receiving appointments. More advanced training is given 
in the Library Schools at the New York State Library at Albany, where 
it is requisite that students shall have previously graduated at a 
college ; the Pratt Listitute at Brooklyn, the Drexel Listitute at 
Philadelphia, the McGill University Library at Montreal, the Simmons 
College at Boston, and elsewhere. At the Carnegie Library at Pitts- 
burgh a special school for the training of children's librarians has been 
established, to which assistants in libraries in other cities come for 
instruction and experience. 



A system of inter-library loans prevails to a much greater extent 
among the larger libraries of America than in this country. Under this 
system, books are lent by one library to another throughout the country 
for the convenience of readers requiring books not to be found in the 
Hbraries of their own district. Conditions of the loan are that the book 
is an uncommon one, and that the expense of carriage and risk is borne 
by the borrowing Ubrary. 

Having in mind the contemplated provision of additional branch 
libraries in Manchester, we took the opportunity of inspecting numerous 
buildings of this class which have recently been erected at Brookl3m, 
New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Baltimore, and elsewhere, 
principally by means of fimds supplied by Dr. Carnegie. 

The majority of these branches carry on their operations on the same 
floor for convenience and economy of supervision. The chief exceptions 
are found in New York, where, owing to the great cost of the sites, the 
various departments are arranged on two or more floors. All these 
modem branches are provided with lecture halls. 

The greater proportion of the books are in view, and accessible to 
the borrowers, who may make their own selection direct from the shelves. 
Indicators, such as are common in English libraries, are not used. 

All books are available for use in the reading room, as well as for 
borrowing, and there is in every instance a good selection of books of 
reference, including such expensive works as the ''Dictionary of 
National Biography." 

We present details of some of the more important libraries, as 
follows : — 

Library of Congress. 

The sumptuous Library of Congress at Washington is " the largest 
and most costly library building in the world." It was begun in 1889, 
and completed in 1899, at a cost of £1,270,000, exclusive of the site, 
which cost £117,000. It occupies three-and-a-half acres of ground, and 
is 470 feet long by 340 feet wide, and contains 7,500,000 cubic feet of 
space and over eight acres of floor space. It is very simply planned 
in the form of a quadrangle, enclosing four courts and a central rotunda 
or general reading room. Radiating from the rotunda are the entrance 
hall and staircases, and three great book stacks of nine floors each. 
The main building consists of three principal floors, with a fourth floor 
in pavilions over the entrance and in the four comers of the structure. 
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Ample accommodation is furnished for administrative, cataloguing, 
and other departments, and there are rooms for exhibits, reading rooms 
for the use of Senators and Congressmen, periodical and newspaper 
reading rooms, manuscript, map, music, and other sections, copyright 
office, printing and bookbinding rooms, machinery, workshops, and 
stores. 

The collections in the Congress Library comprise about 1,400,000 
printed books, 90,000 maps and charts, 460,000 pieces of music, and 
216,000 prints, in addition to a vast collection of manuscripts. The 
Library has space in its various rooms for a thousand readers at a time. 

The magnificent staircase and corridors and exhibition rooms, with 
their beautiful mural and sculptural decorations, make the Library a 
great show-place as well as a place of study, though the readers and 
workers are well protected from disturbance. Tlie number of visitors 
daily averages 2,250. 

The staff numbers 350, at the head of which is the distinguiahed 
librarian Dr. Herbert Putnam, by whom we were most kindly received. 
By his courtesy we had the privilege of meeting, at the well-known 
" round table " lunch, the superintendents of the various divisions of 
the Library, including Mr. Bernard R. Green, the chief constructor of 
the building. 

New York Publie library. 

The New York Public Library was formed by the consolidation in 1896 
of three corporations — the Trustees of the Astor library, the Trustees 
of the Lenox Library, and the Tilden Trust. It has an endowment of 
£687,300. 

There are at present two great Reference Libraries — the Astor and 
the Lenox, both of which were seen by us — which will be combined in 
the new central building. 

In connection with the Library there are 37 branches for the free 
circulation of books, a library for the blind, and a system of travelling 
libraries. Twenty-four of the branches have been built by means of a 
gift from Dr. Carnegie, who has contributed the sum of £1,040,000 for 
not more than 50 buildings. The sites are provided by the City 
Authorities, by whom the libraries are maintained. Mr. W. W. Appleton 
(one of the Trustees) and Mr. A. E. Bostwick (Superintendent of Circula- 
tion) were good enough to take us on a tour of inspection of these fine 
branch libraries. 



The whole library system has been organised by Dr. J. S. Billings, 
Director of the New York Public Library, formerly librarian of the 
Surgeon-General's Library at Washington, and compiler of the invaluable 
Index-Catalogue of that collection. To him we are deeply indebted for 
special courtesies. 

The central building, now being completed, is situated on a superb 
site in Fifth Avenue and 42nd Street. It was begun in 1899, and will 
be ready for occupation, it is said, in two years from the present date. 
The site has been granted by the City, and the cost of building (about 
£1,200,000) will also be defrayed out of public funds. The architects 
are Messrs. Carrore and Hastings 

The building is of marble, and is about 350 feet in length and about 
250 feet in width, with two open courts, each 81 feet square. 

The important features of the plan are : provision for the lending 
department on the basement floor (level with the street), the entrance 
being from the centre of the building on 42nd Street ; provision for the 
needs of students in special reading rooms on the second floor, access to 
which will be given by special tickets ; and general reading rooms freely 
open to the public, including a children's room (118 by 42 feet), periodical 
room (same size), newspaper room for files of the news of the whole 
world (92 by 38 feet), on the first floor ; and large reading rooms, seating 
about 800 persons, on the third floor, immediately above the main stack 
for the storage of books. This stack, which is completed, is about 
270 feet long, 72 feet wide, and 53 feet high, containing seven floors, 
and havinfij a shelving capacity of about 1,250,000 volumes. Com- 
munication between the upper reading rooms and the stack is through 
a central delivery room over the centre of the stack. There will be lifts 
to the different floors, and a system of mechanical carriers for books 
required in the reading rooms. 

Among the special reading rooms may be named : the children's, 
public document, newspaper, periodical, and patent rooms, and rooms 
for oriental literature, for sociology and economics, for mathematics and 
the physical and chemical sciences, for applied science, for maps, for 
music, for the Bible collection, for Jewish literature (20,000 volumes), 
and several special study rooms for individual use. 

The great reading room will contain 40,000 volumes, freely accessible 
to readers. The east front of the upper floor will be occupied by picture 
galleries, the art rooms, and the department of prints. 
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The administration oflficps will occupy the south side of the building. 
These include : printing office, bindery, packing and shipping rooms on 
the basement floor ; receiving and checking room, business superinten- 
dent's office, etc., on the first floor ; director's office, order room, 
cataloguing room, and accession room on the second floor. 

A large room, containing 175 seats, is provided, where weekly and 
monthly meetings of the staff are held. 

In New York we visited the Columbia University Library, where 
Dr. Canfield, the librarian, gave us, in addition to other useful informa- 
tion, the suggestions contained in Appendix III. We also visited the 
Mercantile Library and other large libraries. 

Public Library of the City of Boston. 

This Library, of which Dr. Horace G. Wadlin is the accomplished and 
obHging librarian, occupies a commanding position in Copley Square. 
It was designed by Messrs. White, Mead, and McKim, and was erected 
in 1888. The architects were selected by the Trustees without com- 
petition. The cost of building, exclusive of land, was £493,600. 

The building, the outer walls of which are granite, is nearly square, 
being 228 feet long by 226 feet wide, enclosing an open court 140 feet 
by 100 feet. Much of the interior is of marble. The panels of the 
staircase hall contain paintings by Puvis de Chavannes, while other rooms 
are decorated with frescoes by Edwin A. Abbey and John S. Sargent. 

There are two principal floors and two mezzanine floors. The book 
stack occupies the south-west corner of the building, and is six storeys 
high. 

The largest public reading room, called *' Bates Hall," runs the whole 
length of the front. It is rectangular in shape, 217 feet by 40 feet, with 
semi-circular ends. The height of the Hall is 60 feet, with half-circle 
vaulted ceiling. The principal reference work is done in connection with 
this Hall, but much special reference work is also done in rooms devoted 
to special subjects, as noted below. 

A part of the floor space (1,348 square feet) is reserved for the public 
card catalogue. 

Thei-e are 248 chairs. The space for each reader is 13^ square feet, 
including proportionate table space occupied, but not including any aisle 
space, except between the tables. The tables are 3J by 12 feet, with 
four chairs each side. The tables are set in rows, 5 feet 9 inches 
between each row. 
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Within the Hall, accessible to every reader without formality, there 
are about 8,000 volumes of reference books. Any of the #548,000 volumes 
on the shelves in the stacks is available for readers on demand. 

In the special departments there are about 160,000 volumes, partly on 
open shelves. The special collections, which are in separate rooms, 
include the following : — Patent Collection, 10,132 volumes ; Fine Arts, 
Technical, etc., 41,829 volumes; Statistical, 14,714 volumes; Parlia- 
mentary and Congressional documents, 13,172 volumes ; Barton, 
Ticknor, etc. (Spanish, Historical, Americana, Shakesperean, and rare 
books in general literature), 60,407 volumes ; Children's Library, 9,000 
volumes ; The Allen A. Brown Music Library, 10,805 volumes. It is 
interesting to note that the last-named collection is almost a counterpart 
of our o^vn Henry Watson Music Library. We had the pleasure of 
meeting Mr. Brown, the donor, who has been forming the collection for 
60 years, and is still at work increasing and improving it. 

The whole of the 648,000 volumes in the stacks are available for lending, 
m addition to certain books in the special departments. Books at the 
Central Library may also be borrowed through any branch. 

The main public delivery room, where borrowers obtain books for home 
reading, has an area of 2,112 square feet, and the attendants here have 
an additional space of 622 square feet. 

The titles of new books added to the Library are posted on a bulletin 
board, and the more popular of these books are displayed in open cases. 
Adjacent to the room in which books are delivered to the public is a 
series of pneumatic tubes, through which the application slips are sent 
to all parts of the book st-ack, and to the special libraries floor. The 
required books are procured by attendants stationed on each floor, and 
forwarded to the delivery room by an ingenious system of basket cars, 
which are sent along tracks in the stacks, and then by miniature lifts, 
to their destination. 

All residents of Boston over 10 years old may obtain cards entitling 
them to borrow books. 

At the Central Librar}^' readers have access to the shelves to a limited 
extent only. At the Branch and Station Libraries, 28 in number, open 
shelves are almost entirely used. 

The superficial aiea covered by the six stacks is 37,408 square feet in 
the aggregate. Each stack is 7 feet 6 inches high, the total height being 
46 feet ; and the aggregate cubic contents 280,660 square feet. In the 
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special departments there are alooves, with shelf accommodation for 
approximately 200,000 volumes ; and there is considerable wall shelving 
in the basement for storing duplicates, volumes of reports only occasionally 
required, etc., as also special provision for storage of extensive files of 
bound newspapers. Roughly estimated, the building has in the stacks 
about 15 miles of shelving, and outside the stacks about five miles more. 

Two reading rooms for periodicals are provided, seating together 
100 readers. One is 40 by 34 feet, and the other 40 by 36 feet. Each 
reader has about the same space as in the Bates Hall — 13^ square feet. 
Fifteen hundred current periodicals are taken. The bound files are kept 
in a large adjoining room. 

The newsroom is rectangular, 81 by 46 feet. The number of different 
papers regularly taken is 357, representing the chief cities of the old and 
the new worlds. These newspapers are purchased out of the proceeds 
of a gift of £10,000, and are thus no charge on the public funds. 

The permanent staff numbers 195 (103 men and 92 women) at the 
Central Library, and 89 (17 men and 72 women) at the branches. In 
addition, there are 110 extra assistants for evening and Sunday service 
at the Central Library and 60 at the branches. 

The Trustees', or Committee, room is 29 by 20 feet, with ante- room 
29 by 18 feet. The Librarian's private office is 17 by 14 feet, the main 
executive room 30 by 17 feet, and the Record Clerk's room 17 by 15 feet. 
The Auditor, Chief Engineer, and Purchasing Agent have separate 
rooms, and there are also cataloguing rooms, work rooms, receiving and 
packing rooms, store rooms, and mess rooms for the staff. The base- 
ment contains the boiler room, with an area of 1,536 square feet, the 
pumps, engines, and dynamos 8,218 square feet, and the fuel room 
2,048 square feet. 

The binding and printing departments are carried on in a separate 
building. 

With regard to materials and construction of the Central Library, the 
floors are masonry of special vaulted construction, the top surface in the 
public rooms being finished with marble or terrazo. Portland cement 
floors are used in the stacks, and oak flooring elsewhere. The walls are 
brick, faced with stone ; the roof tiles on rolled iron rafters ; the stair- 
cases marble and iron ; the doors oak ; the windows plate-glass in 
wooden sash frames. 
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The building is lighted by electricity, the current being generated by 
the Library's own engines and dynamos, except for a limited connection 
for night use with an outside company's plant. The ventilation system 
is on the '' exhaust " method by means of fans, with fresh-air inlets over 
steam-heated coils. The heating is by steam. 

The building is practically fireproof. There is no fire except in the 
boiler room. Portable chemical fire extinguishers are located throughout, 
and every part of the building is under direct supervision during the 
day, and is patrolled by two watchmen during the night. 

Each department is connected with every other, and witii the 
librarian's office, by the house telephone system. The outside telephone 
connection is by means of a controlling switch board near the 
Librarian's office. 

There are two lifts, one for the public (8 by 8 feet) and the other for 
employees and service (6 by 5 J feet). 

With regard to the accessories and fittings, the following further notes 
may be added : — The shelves in the stacks and elsewhere are made of 
wood ; large foho books are kept flat in cabinets, the shelves sliding out 
on anti-friction bearings. The reading room chairs are of special patterns, 
with and without arms, the latter being preferred. The card catalogue 
cabinets are of the standard " Library Bureau " pattern. A vacuum 
cleMiing apparatus k U9ed for dusting the books and other contents of 
the Library. 

There is a lecture hall, with chairs for 450 persons, in which free public 
lectures are given weekly during the winter. 

Public lavatories and closets are provided on the ground floor, and 
there is also a public cloak room. 

The Library is supported principally by an annual appropriation from 
the city funds. There are also invested funds, amounting to £86,000. 
For the year ending January 31st, 1908, the income for the whole library 
system (Central Library and 28 branches and stations) was as follows : — 

From City appropriations £65,000 

Interest of Trust funrf<? 3,180 

£68,180 
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The Library is managed by a board of five Trustees, appointed by the 
Mayor of the City for five-ye^r terms, and holding regular weekly meetings. 

Each year an " Examining Committee " of citizens is appointed by 
the Trustees to survey the whole work of the Library. The members 
of this committee resolve themselves into sub-committees on adminis- 
tration, books, branches, catalogues, finance, printing and binding, and 
fine arts, and, after carefully considering the various details, present a 
report to the Trustees embodying their observations and recommendations. 

It may be added that in the selection of works of fiction particular 
care is exercised, and that the librarian is assisted in this matter by a 
number of competent citizens, who undertake to examine new novels, 
and report as to the advisability of placing them in the Library. 



Harvard University Library. 

At the Harvard University, the librarian, Mr. W. C. Lane, gave us 
many particulars of recent improvements in the Library, which is the 
oldest in the country, and contains 768,000 volumes and 476,000 
pamphlets. There has been a recent extension of the Library buildings, 
the foundations, floors, and roofs of which are of reinforced concrete ; 
the walls are of concrete blocks of a colour to match the granite of the 
old building, laid in courses in the same manner as the stone. 

A description of the various departments would occupy too much space, 
but mention may be made of a section called the Treasure Room, wherein 
are preserved many rare and precious volumes which have to be kept 
under lock and key, and which can only be used under strict supervision. 
Part of this room is fitted up with a series of 23 sliding book-cases or 
cupboards, by which means great economy in storage is attained. 

The Library has a large and interesting collection of maps, and in the 
new Map Room the portfolios of maps and large atlases are disposed 
on sliding shelves in cases about five feet high. The room is further 
equipped with broad tables and sloping counters for convenience in 
consulting the maps. 

In the Art Library of the University there are special receptacles for 
collections of prints and photographs. 

We also inspected the Library in the new Law Schools, the Union 
Library, and the Library in Radcliffe (Women's) College. 
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Chicago Public Library. 

This Library is finely situated on Michigan Avenue, open to Lake 
Michigan. The building waa begun in 1892, and opened in 1897. Its 
extreme dimensions are 352^ by 146i feet, and the top of the cornice is 
90 feet above the footpath, exclusive of the crowning balustrade. It 
contains three principal storeys, with two intermediate floors and a 
basement. The exterior is of Bedford hmestone, with a granite base. 
The building is said to be not only fireproof, but practically incombustible. 
Its interior is sumptuously adorned with marble, mosaics, frescoes, and 
mottoes. 

The reading rooms for patents, public documents, and bound news- 
papers are on the ground floor, and stacks of shelving for each section 
are in close proximity. 

Books for home reading are obtained in the delivery room on the first 
floor, which has a length of 134 and a depth of 48 feet. Four large book 
stores, fitted with three-deck steel stacks, with glass floors, and having a 
capacity of 360,000 volumes, open directly into the delivery room. On 
this floor the administrative rooms of the Library are located. The 
floor above is occupied by the reference and reading rooms. The reference 
room, 138 feet long, 38 feet wide, and 30 feet high, is situated on the east 
front of the building, and is directly over the book rooms, thus ensuring 
rapid service. 

Adjoining are the public card-catalogue rooms, a room for special 
students, and a three-storey stack room for bound periodicals. On the 
top floor, at the south end, are the directors' rooms and rooms for art 
books. 

The great reading room for periodicals and newspapers, 142 feet long 
and 55 feet wide, seating 460 persons, occupies the entire north side of 
the building on the fourth floor adjoining the reference room. 

On the same floor is a room used as a Children's Library. It is named 
after Thomas Hughes (author of " Tom Brown's Schooldays "), who, 
after the fire of 1871, was instrumental in procuring for the people of 
Chicago, as a mark of English sympathy, a large collection of books 
towards the formation of a free hbrary. 

The Library building contains a complete mechanical equipment for 
the generation of light, heat, and power, with devices for washing the air 
used in ventilating the building, and apparatus for distributing the 
same. The lifts are worked by electricity generated on the premises. 
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The area of the respective rooms in the Library is shown in the following 
table : — 

Area of Library Booms. 
Ground Floor — 

Square feet 

Delivery station department 1,937 

Staircase hall (Washington Street) . , . . 2,340 

Binding department (two rooms) 3,337 

Receiving and unpacking room .... . . 1,312 

Telephone Exchange 130 

Engineer's office 338 

Passage and bicycle room 1,248 

Corridor 1,900 

Employes cloak and retiring rooms . . . . 2,066 

Rea^ding room for patents and documents . . 2,670 

Patent record stack room 1,843 

Public documents stack rooms (three) . . . . 3,546 
Staircase hall« lobby, and vestibule (Randolph 

Street) 6,666 

Reading room for bound newspapers and 

books for the blind 2,670 

Stack room for boimd newspapers . . . . 1,954 

Entresol Floor — 

Cataloguers' rooms (two) 3,800 

Janitors' rooms (two) 1,638 

Halls 596 

Storeroom 2,008 

Stack Room Floor — 

First stack room (three floors, each 2,107 

square feet) 6,321 

Second stack room (three floors, each 1,559 

square feet) 4,677 

Third stack room (reserved) 2,178 

Fourth stack room (reserved) 1,569 

Delivery Room Floor — 

Librarian's rooms (two) 984 

Ordering department 644 

Secretary's rooms (two) 721 

Registry department 616 

Delivery room 6,664 

Halls 742 
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Area of Lihrarj Rooms — continued. 
Reading Room Floor — 

Square foet 

Reading room 7,700 

Work room and back number room . • . • 2,009 

Reference room 5,366 

Public card and catalogue room 1,282 

Reference stack room 1,390 

Children's room 1,679 

Periodical stack room (three floors, each 2,080 

square feet) 6,240 

Reserved rooms (two) 3,715 

Halls 3,896 

Mezzanine Floor— 

Directors' room 1,679 

Reserved room 2,036 

Reading room for art books 1,679 

Stack rooms for art books (two) 3,486 

Halls .. ^ 742 

Public coat room 988 

Total square feet of Library rooms 110,981 

Basement 37,183 

The cost of the building was about £400,000, which includes the 
furniture, book stacks, and machinery. The architect was Mr. Charles 
A. Coolidge, of the firm of Shepley, Rutan, and Coolidge, appointed 
without competition. 

The number of volumes is about 355,000, and of unbound pamphlets 
about 63,000. According to the last annual report, the circulation of 
books for home readinc: from the main library and through the numerous 
delivery stations was 1,414,292, or a daily average of 4,521. The only 
branch library in Chicago is the Blackstone Memorial Library, a beautiful 
white marble building, which was erected by Mrs. Blackstone at a cost 
of £30,000, and presented to the city. 

The Board of Directors consists of nine members, appointed by the 
Mayor, and the whole hbrary system is under the management of 
Mr. Fred H. Hild. We gratefully cwjknowledge the very great attention 
he paid to us during our visit to Chicago. 
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Other Libraries in Chleago. 

In addition to the Public Library, Ctucago possesses the great Newbery 
Library, rich in historical, genealogical, and rare works, nearly 300,000 
in all. In this establishment, which is freely open to the public, there 
are separate rooms for different classes of books, and the readers find 
accommodation near the books they require, instead of being gathered 
together in a general reading room. The special features of the collection 
were shown to us by the librarian, Mr. J. Vance Cheney, and we had 
the pleasure of an interview with Mr. E. W. Blatchford, a personal 
friend and executor of the founder, and a Trustee of the Library. 

The City is also fortunate in the possession of the John Crerar Library, 
which we inspected under the kind guidance of Mr. C. W. Andrews, 
librarian. It is a Free Public Reference Library, founded by the late 
Mr. Crerar, and endowed by him with a sum of money which now amounts 
to about £700,000. This extensive and valuable collection, largely devoted 
to the natural, physical, and social sciences and their applications, was 
recently cited by a deputation from the Manchester Chamber of Commerce, 
when appearing before this Committee, as an example to be followed. 

The number of volumes is about 220,000» and of pamphlets about 
60,000. 

The work of the Library is carried on by a staff of fifty- one persons. 
All assistants are expected to possess a reading knowledge of French and 
German, and the Committee place great weight on library training 
and experience, so that nearly all the employ^ above the grade of 
attendant are graduates of hbrary schools, or have entered the service 
from other libraries. 

A new library is about to be erected, the preliminary plans for which 
were exhibited to us bv the librarian. The site is about 400 by 310 feet, 
and the length of the building will be about 300 feet. 

The Chicago Historical Society's Library is another collection of great 
interest and importance, which we also visited. It has suffered materially 
from fire on three occasions, and is now housed in a fireproof building, 
fitted up entirely with metal furniture, the shelves, tables, showcases, 
and even chairs being of that material. The Library contains over 
140,000 volumes. 

Among other important libraries in Chicago may be mentioned that 
of the University, containing 420,000 volumes. 
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Carnegie Library of Pittsburg. 

The great Carnegie building at Pittsburg is under the management of 
two distinct bodies of Trustees, working independently of each other. 
It has been wholly erected by Dr. .Andrew Carnegie, but only that portion 
which is called the Carnegie Institute has been endowed by him. The 
Librarj' proper, with its six branches and other offshoots, is maintained 
by annual subsidies from the city funds. 

The Institute and Library were originally opened in 1896. A few 
years after that date, when it was found that more space was needed. 
Dr. Carnegie gave the Library Board the sum of £1,000,000 to erect an 
extensive addition, and the enlarged building was formally opened in 
April, 1907. 

The Institute contains sculpture and picture galleries, and a splendid 
natural history museum, which has its own departmental library ; and 
there is also a music hall with a seating capacity for 2,000 persons, and 
a lecture hall with 633 seats. 

The Library now occupies all the original building with the exception 
of the music hall, but with the addition of a new book stack and some 
rooms in the extension. 

There are eleven floors in the book-stack, with a total capacity for 
800,000 volumes. An elaborate and ingenious system of mechanical 
carriers, the installation of which was not completed at the time of our 
visit, will enable the books required in the dehvery rooms to be conveyed 
there with a minimum expenditure of time. 

The departments of the Library may be thus briefly described : 

The ground floor is partly occupied by rooms devoted to the various 
activities of the children's department, including the study room of the 
training school for children's librarians. The school is endowed by 
Dr. Carnegie, but conducted by the Library. In connection with it is a 
special reference collection for the use of the students. 

There are four rooms for the children themselves. One contains the 
loan desk, another is assigned to older children, and a third for little 
children. The fourth room is used by children after school hours for 
working out their " home work." A trained children's librarian is in 
charge to teach the use of the catalogue and reference books. 

There is a teachers' room, containing a pedagogical library and a 
collection of text books. 
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Adjacent to the teachers* room is the office of the division of home 
libraries and reading clubs. The home Ubraries consist of travelling 
libraries for children not reached by the central library or its branches. 
The method of working is interesting. It is thus described by the 
librarian : — " When in a crowded tenement district, or elsewhere, a bright 
child is found who is willing to a^t as librarian, a case containing about 
25 volumes is sent to his or her home. The child is then asked to invite 
nine or ten child friends to join in forming a home library group. A 
meeting of the group is held once a week, and the books are given out. 
The supervisor of home libraries and reading clubs is assisted in the work 
by a number of young men and women who act as volunteer workers. 
The reading clubs arc usually composed of older boys, sometimes of girls, 
who meet in club rooms instead of in the homes." 

Other rooms on the ground floor comprise the hbrarian's suite of offices, 
another suite devoted to the use of the women on the staff, and a branch 
post office for the use of the public. 

The loan department is placed on the first floor. Entering the room 
the borrower leaves his book at the desk, and passing through a turnstib 
is free to wander about among the bookshelves, and choose at his leisure 
the books which he wishes to read here or to take home. About 12,000 
volumes are placed on the open shelves, the remainder being in the stack. 
A card catalogue is provided for those who do not care to make their 
own selection from the shelves, and a reader may have any number of 
books brought for inspection before he makes his choice. 

On the floor above is the reference department, the walls of which are 
decorated \^ith copies of early printers' devices. To the books shelved in 
the reference room, comprising about 4,000 volumes, all visitors have 
free access, and any book in the building, whether in the reference or 
loan collections, may be consulted in this room. The assistants answer 
any requests that may be made by post or by telephone as well as in 
person. In connection with this department are collections of mounted 
photographs of famous buildings and works of art ; also another collection, 
composed of pictures extracted from old magazines, and mounted and 
classified. These pictures are lent to clubs, classes, or individuals. 

Several special collections have been given to the Library. They are 
the Karl Merz Musical Library, the Bernd Architectural Library, the 
Schwartz collection of books on Ethics, and an extensive collection of 
books on Philately. 
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The periodical reading room contains 818 different magazines or 
periodicals, and 90 newspapers of all nationalities. The walls are lined 
with book-cases, in which the unbound numbers of the periodicals are 
kept. 

In connection with the reference department is a card bibliography room, 
equipped with drawers for six million cards, forming a guide not only 
to the resources of this Ubrary but also to the contents of many other 
libraries. 

The remaining rooms on this floor are devoted to the Catalogue and 
Ordering departments. The number of volumes handled each month 
varies from 3,000 to 5,000. The catalogue entries are printed on cards 
by the Library's own printing department. The printed catalogue, of 
which we have been recently favoured with a copy for our Reference 
Library, is distinguished by its classification and by the explanatory 
annotations attached to each title. Among the other publications of the 
Library is a useful catalogue of books adapted to the capacities of children 
in the different grades in the public schools. 

Five rooms on the second floor, shortly to be devoted to the Technology 
Department, have been furnished in a costly manner by Dr. Carnegie. 
The reading room has 200 seats and shelf space for about 16,000 volumes, 
and accommodation for a large number of current engineering periodicals. 
A special feature is a series of filing cases for about one-and-a-half million 
specifications, in which the patents will be arranged by subjects instead 
of in numerical order, thus greatly simplifying the work of the student 
of any particular class of invention. 

The engineering plant for the Institute and Library occupies a separate 
building. It is of the most complete order, embracing apparatus for 
electrical generating, heating and ventilating, refrigerating, elevator, 
vacuum cleaning, and air compressing. 

The Institute and Library buildings measure 660 by 440 feet, and 
cover four acres. 

Besides the Central Library there are six fully-equipped branch libraries, 
six deposit stations, one special children's room, seventy-one school 
stations, thirty home libraries for children, forty-seven reading clubs for 
boys and girls, and eight summer playgrounds. 

The total paid staff consists of 165 persons, in addition to 75 voluntary 
workers. We ought not to omit the expression of our thanks for the 
most cordial reception we met from Mr. Hopkins, Mr. Harrison Craver, 
Miss Olcott, Miss Welles, and other members of the staff. 
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Brooklyn PuUie Library. 

The borough of Brooklyn, with a population of 1,350,000, now forms 
part of the (Sty of New York, but its libraries remain under a separate 
Board of Trustees. It is only ten years ago since the Board was formed, 
when Dr. Frank P. Hill was appointed librarian. Owing largely to his 
remarkable administrative ability, the Brooklyn scheme of libraries has 
taken a position of prime importance among the libraries of America. 

Besides the reference Hbrary, there are twenty-seven branch libraries, 
many of which are particularly fine examples of such institutions. Nearly 
all of them have been built by means of Dr. Carnegie's gifts. There is a 
library for the blind, and a very complete system of travelling libraries. 

The number of volumes in the public library reaches a total of 600,000, 
and the annual circulation is over three millions ; the circulation of 
juvenile books being 37 per cent, of this number. The work of the 
children's department includes the telling of stories to the young people, 
who gather in groups varying from 20 to 125. The assistants engaged in 
the children's department hold meetings twice a month, under the 
direction of the Superintendent, when consideration is given to various 
matters connected with children's reading and methods of work in the 
department. 

The number of persons employed in the libraries is about 250, of which 
25 are members of the cataloguing staff. 

Plans for a new Central Library have been passed, and the architect 
(Mr. Raymond F. Almirall) and the Hbrarian obligingly supplied us with 
plans, elevations, and full details of that great building, the erection of 
which will be begun in a short time. Its cost is estimated at about 
£900,000. 

We append the interesting preliminary report of Professor Hamlin, 
Professional Adviser to the Brooklyn Trustees, together with the 
suggestions to the architect, which were subsequently drawn up, and a 
table of information respecting libraries throughout the United States, 
compiled by Dr. Hill. 

Free Library of Philadelphia. 

During the twelve years of the existence of the Free Library of 
Philadelphia it has attained the fifth or sixth place among the libraries 
of America \vith respect to ite extent and circulation. It has outgrown 
its original quarters in Chestnut Street, and a new building in a central 
position near the City Hall is contemplated. 
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Many book rarities are for the time being placed at the Widener Branch 
Library, where we saw a remarkable collection of early-printed books 
formed by Dr. W. A. Copinger, of Manchester. At this branch a copy 
of the British Museum Catalogue is in process of being mounted and 
interleaved, and the titles of additional books in the Congress and other 
libraries are being inserted. 

By the gift of £300,000 from Dr. Carnegie, and by other benefactions, 
the city has a<5quired a large number of branch libraries. 

In the construction of the excellent branch libraries, economy of 
administration has been one of the chief considerations. The Trustees 
state that " whilst a wide difference in the exterior designs for the different 
branches was encouraged, it was resolved to have the interior consist of 
three parts : the main library room, the lecture room, and rooms for the 
staff, including heating and other offices. This has resulted in the con- 
struction of the first buildings, some with a lecture room under the main 
library room and others with a lecture room leading out of the main 
library room, so that the whole floor space can be used when desired for 
library purposes. The main library rooms are in no case cut off into 
apartments by partitions or otherwise. Portions needed for reference 
and children's rooms are separated only by low bookcases not exceeding 
three feet in height. By this method the supervision of the entire hbrary 
room can be maintained by those working at the central circulation desk. 
It is possible, therefore, to manage the Philadelphia branches with a 
staff of from five to ten persons." 

Free popular lectures are regularly given in connection with the branch 
libraries, and the lecture rooms are also used for the children's " story 
hours." Travelling libraries are sent to about ninety different centres, 
including pohce and fire stations. The hbrary of books for the blind is 
exceptionally well used, the annual circulation being nearly ten thousand. 

Mr. John Thomson has been in charge of the Free Library of 
Philadelphia from its foundation, and its rapid development is mainly 
due to his zeal and energy. 

Drexel Institute. 

The Drexel Technical Institute at Philadelphia has a hbrary of 
36,000 volumes, chiefly intended for use by students and instructors in 
the Institute, but also free to all residents of Philadelphia. 

The librarian. Miss Alice B. Kroeger, is also director of the Library 
School, which was organised in 1892 in connection with the Institute 
in order to furnish opportunities for the systematic training of Ubrarians 
and assistants. 
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The school offers a one year course in library science. As the 
instruction is largely technical, a good general education on the part of the 
students is pre-supposed. The broad educational side of the profession 
is also emphasized, while the Hterary part of the course is designed to 
assist the students in gaining the hbrarian's technical knowledge of books 
and authors, which can only be acquired by library methods. 

Students are admitted only for the full course, and certificates are 
granted to students who complete, satisfactorily, the full course of 
instruction. Students have no time to engage in outside work while 
taking the course. The tuition fee is £10, and the year's expenses are 
about £68, including the cost of text books, visits to Ubranes, and board. 



Newark Public Library. 

Newark, New Jersey, a city of 246,000 inhabitants (1900), possesses a 
fine building, which is interesting as a type of a well-designed and 
admirably-conducted modem American library. The number of volumes 
is 130,000, all of which, except the reference books and certain rare and 
valuable works, are available for home use. The reading rooms include 
a reference department, a large room for periodicals, with seats for 
150 readers, and a special room for art books. There are abo two 
rooms for children. No newspapers are taken at this Library. In the 
High School is a library of 5,000 volumes, suppUed from the pubhc hbrary, 
and changed as required. Five branch Ubraries serve the outljdng 
districts. Books required at any of them are sent from the main library 
the same day. This work is supplemented by deposit stations scattered 
about the city. 

The Library contains an assembly room, rooms for small meetings, 
others for exhibitions, and several study rooms. The premises are used 
for meetings by many organisations — hterary, educational, and 
philanthropic — the number of meetings held in the year 1906 was 685, 
with a total attendance of about 20,000. 

Schools, pohce and fire stations, factories, and agencies of various 
kinds are suppUed with cases of books, which are changed from time to 
time. 

Short reading lists of about 120 subjects, each giving the titles of 12 of 
the best books on the topic dealt with, are freely circulated. A longer 
list has the titles of a " thousand of the best novels." 
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A remarkable feature of this Library is a collection of 75,000 engravings 
and photographs, which are lent out in classified groups to teachers, 
artizans, and other applicants, and there are large collections of 
manufacturers' catalogues of machinery, tools, and miscellaneous 
appliances, which often prove useful as containing illustrations not to 
be found in books. 

In the absence of the librarian, Mr. J. C. Dana, we were kindly received 
by Mr. Jenkinson, Chairman of the Trustees, by Miss Winser, sub- 
hbrarian, and other members of the staff. 



Buffalo Public Library. 

The Buffalo Public Library was organised in 1897, an older library 
being then incorporated \idth it. It has a collection of 250,000 volumes, 
and an annual circulation of 1,278,000 for home use, besides a large 
uncounted reference use. 

The circulating department occupies the most accessible position in 
the building. Adjoining are two open-shelf rooms, containing a collection 
of books chosen with great care, including the great books of all time, 
and many new attractive books on modem lines of thought and 
information, and the best of fiction. All these may be examined and 
read in the rooms, or may be taken home. On the same fioor is a room 
containing, in show cases, an extensive and valuable collection of 
autographs, given by Mr. J. F. Gluck. 

In the reference room, on the second floor, are arranged encyclopedias, 
dictionaries, and other works of reference. The card catalogue of the 
Library of Congress is deposited in an ante-room. In the periodical 
room about 300 magazines and serial publications are arranged in 
alphabetical order. There are two rooms for children, one being for 
reading and reference, and the other supplied with a carefully selected 
library of children's books for home use. Monthly bulletins of additions 
to the Library, and short reading lists in various subjects, are prepared 
and distributed in large numbers. 

A great work is here done with travelling and school libraries, and 
in connection with this department there are many thousands of prints, 
arranged by subjects, which are lent in groups to teachers, clubs, or 
others interested. The librarian, Mr. W. L. Brown, is negotiating with 
the electric tramway company for the use of a tramcar, in order that it 
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may be fitted up as a library for the benefit of employes in the car sheds 
and elsewhere. The newspaper department is accommodated in another 
building. 

The Grosvenor Library at Buffalo is an endowed reference library, 
freely open to the public. It is specially rich in the literature of the fine 
arte. 



New York State library at Albany. 

The New York State Library is located at Albany, and occupies a large 
portion of the tliird, fourth, fifth, and sixth floors of the West End of the 
State House. It owes its origin to an act of the Legislature passed in 
1818, and has grown to such dimensions that it is recognised as one of 
the great collections of the United States, and ranks with the important 
libraries of the world. 

As the name implies, it is a Library for the use of the whole State of 
New York, and supplements and aids in various ways the local Hbraries 
throughout the State. The scope of the Library work has been frequently 
extended, and it is now really one of the State Educational Departments. 
The fine rooms alloted to the different branches of work in the present 
building are furnished in a costly style, which accords with the general 
character of the State House, but their overcrowded condition bears 
evidence that increcised accommodation is demanded. This is being 
supplied by a new structure, to be called the State Education Building, 
now in course of erection at a cost of £700,000 exclusive of the site. 

The reports of the two architectural competitions, with particulars of 
space required for the many sections, and fuU instructions to architec^ts 
in preparation of designs, have been secured for the use of this committee. 

It will afford some idea of the magnitude of the new building and 
convey sufficient information to mention that the book stacks are to have 
a capacity for 2,000,000 volumes. The area for the Library and 
administration purposes is about 126,000 square feet, with the addition 
of about 12,600 square feet on each of ten fioors of the book stack. 

The statistics of the Library show that the collection last year attained 
a total of 437,756 bound volumes, 196,425 pamphlets, and about 260,000 
manuscripts. A special technology collection is being formed " with 
particular reference to the needs of New York State, and special 
emphasis will be placed on those industries and engineering activities 
with which the people of the State and the departments of the State 
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Government are most directly concerned." The Library is open 14 
hours daily and has a permanent staff of 89, with additional assistance by 
the students at the Library School. 

The departments include a Law Library, numbering 82,000 volumes, 
which is one of the oldest and most valuable collections in the country. 
A Medical Library contains over 17,000 volumes and about 7,500 
pamphlets, and a large number of periodicals relating to medical subjects. 
Registered physicians in the State can have material collected on any 
subject either to be used in the Ubrary or sent to their homes. 

Although the Library is primarily a reference hbrary, the privilege of 
borrowing books is extending, and during last year 35,000 volumes were 
circulated. A system of correspondence is carried out, and hundreds of 
letters are received annually, which are answered with all information 
possible. The collection of books for the bUnd is available for use by any 
blind reader in the State, and the books are carried free by the Post 
Office Authorities. 

Two important agencies in the extension of hbrary activities are the 
New York State Library School and the " Division of Education 
Extension." 

The Library School has 44 students, who must be graduates of some 
University, and who pursue the regular course of two years' training ; 
39 are attending the Summer School. 

The Division of Educational Extension receives reports from 1,282 
hbraries, 661 of which are free lending Hbraries. During the last year 
nearly £6,000 was given as State aid to 319 hbraries. Inspection of all 
registered Hbraries is periodically made. During the past year the 
TravelUng Libraries Section sent out 779 libraries, containing a total of 
40,377 volumes. These small hbraries went to " Study Clubs," pubhc 
schools, and public libraries whose own collections needed supplementing, 
and to taxpayers needing books for special purposes. 122 house Hbraries 
went to homes without Hbrary faciHties. Many of these house Hbraries 
went directly to farmers through co-operation with the School of 
Agriculture. 

Another important work — or department of instruction — carried on is 
called *' The Division of Visual Instruction." This expression does not 
convey the true purpose or scope of the work. It is more correctly 
described in an explanation from a recent report as " Instruction by 
pictorial or graphic reproduction." This department was organised to 
aid the study of every branch of knowledge usually pursued by schools, 
scientific and Uterary institutions, and universities. 
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Lantern slides are lent to illustrate courses of study in various subjects. 
Almost every subject admitting of illustration is represented, including 
reproductions of natural scenery, historic places, famous buildings, 
manners and customs of peoples, industries, scientific specimens, physical 
phenomena, sculpture, painting, literature, and the classics. The slides 
are stored in a series of rooms specially fitted with cases and boxes 
containing about 25,000 negatives. It is claimed to be the finest collection 
of negatives extant, and undoubtedly the only collection used exclusively 
for educational purposes. The most recent statement of this remarkable 
work refers to 6,000 free lectures to adults, the greater number illustrated 
by means of the lantern slides. 

The whole of this valuable work is at the service of the public ** at 
virtually no cost whatever, the only restriction being that slides must 
neither be used for other than educational purposes, nor upon any occasion 
at which an admission fee is charged or a collection of any kind taken." 

Another remarkable extension of this agency is a " large collection of 
the best modern reproductions of subjects suitable for wall decoration," 
which schools and libraries can borrow for a fixed period in accordance 
with prescribed regulations. A large collection of photographs mounted 
on cards with " prints, carbons, photogravures," of the best quahty, is 
similarly available. 

A series of complete descriptive catalogues is issued to all apphcants. 

We are glad to acknowledge our indebtedness to Mr. J. I. Wyer, 
Director of the Library; Mr. Elhs, Superintendent of the Department of 
Visual Instruction ; and other members of the staflF, for personal attention 
during our visit to Albany. 



Libraries at Providence. 

At Providence, the fine PubUc Library is admirably adapted for the 
excellent work carried on there. It contains 129,000 volumes, of which 
over 100,000 are available for lending. There are three main floors. 
The general lending department, the reference room, and the periodical 
room are located on the ground floor. The public rooms on the first 
floor comprise the children's library, the lecture room, and special reading 
rooms, also a room devoted to what is called a " Standard Library," 
which contains a collection of the best editions obtainable of the works 
of great authors. This attractive room is furnished hke a private 
library, and is freely open to all comers. 
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The second floor affords accommodation for a number of special 
collections, including the Art Library, the Industrial Library, a Medical 
Library, a Music Library, and collections of books on Slavery and the 
American Civil War. 

Thq Ubrarian is Mr. WiUiam E. Foster, by whom we were received 
most cordially. 

In connection with the Brown University at Providence there are two 
interesting Libraries: the John Carter Brown Library, containing an 
unrivalled collection of books relating to the history of America, and the 
John Hay Memorial Library, recently built to accommodate the 
University Library. A unique collection of early printed books is 
contained in a memorial building erected bv General Bush C. Hawkins. 

Washington Public Library. 

The Public Library of the district of Columbia, commonly called the 
Washington Public Library, is a beautiful marble building. It was 
erected and equipped in 1903 at a cost of £76,000 by Dr. Carnegie, who 
has also offered to give whatever money may be required from time 
to time to provide branch hbraries. 

The Library is supported by Congressional appropriations, one-half 
from the Federal Treasury and one-half from local taxation. It contains 
100,000 volumes, nearly all of which may be borrowed for home reading. 
The Library building contains lending, reference, and children's depart- 
ments, a bureau of information, a periodical room, with 400 different 
serial pubhcations, a useful arts room, a lecture hall and study rooms, 
and a binding department. 

One feature of the lending department, which is found also in many 
other libraries, is what is called a " renting collection," or " collection of 
pay dupHcates,'* being a selection of the most popular novels of the day, 
which are lent out at 5 cents per volume. These volumes are bought 
out of a separate fund, and when they have paid for themselves are 
either transferred to the free shelves or are sold. 

Libraries in Baltimore. 

Baltimore possesses three libraries of national importance : the Enoch 
Pratt Free Library, the Peabody Institute Library, and the Library of 
the Johns Hopkins University. 

The flrst-named has been in existence twenty-three years, and has now 
a collection of 250,000 volumes. The Central Library has become over 
crowded, and the hope is entertained that it will shortly be greatly 
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enlarged, if not replaced by a new building. There are eight branch 
libraries and a number of '* stations," and Dr. Carnegie has recently 
given £100,000 for the erection of more branches. 

The Peabody Institute Library, founded by Mr. George Peabody in 
1866, is one of the largest and best reference libraries in America, with 
a printed catalogue which is widely known among librarians for its fulness 
and simplicity of arrangement. The Hbrary building is constructed on 
a principle which is now generally abandoned, the whole or greater 
port of the interior being thrown into one large hall, surrounded by 
alcoves and galleries, the tables for reading and study being in the middle 
of the room. 

The Library of the Johns Hopkins University is of great extent and 
importance, but has completely outgrown its accommodation, and will 
be housed in the new University buildings which are now being 
constructed. 

Milwaukee Public Library. 

The Milwaukee Pubhc Library is a dignified structure, situated in one 
of the best positions in the city. With it is combined an extensive 
Museum. One of the chief features of the Library work to which 
Dr. Peckham, the librarian, drew our attention was the system of 
co-operation with schools. With regard to the arrangement of reading 
rooms, he gave it as the result of his experience that where separation 
W8U3 desirable it was better to have large rooms divided by glass screens 
rather than a number of small rooms. 

Libraries in Canada. 

At Toronto we had the advantage of the guidance of Mr. W. J. T. Lee, 
a member of the Board of Management, and of Mr. C. E.Ryerson, assistant 
librarian. The Public Library was opened in 1883 through the exertions 
of the late Alderman Hallam, a native of Lancashire. Since then the 
building has become so congested that its work is now carried on 
under great disadvantages. This condition of things will shortly be 
remedied by removal to a new and spacious building, now approaching 
completion, at the cost of Dr. Carnegie, who has also contributed funds 
for providing three new branches. 

The McGiU University Library at Montreal is housed in the fine 
Romanesque building erected in 1893 by the late Mr. Peter Redpath. 

Dignified and convenient as originally designed, it was improved and 
greatly enlarged in 1900 by the late Mrs. Peter Redpath. It now possesses 
ample accommodation for three hundred and fifty readers, of whom 
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fully one hundred can be provided for in the seminary rooms and special 
studies. 

The main architectural feature of the interior is the general reading 
room, 110 feet long, 44 feet wide, 34 feet high. It will seat one hundred 
and fifty readers, and has open shelves for about 4,000 volumes. 

The Library is available for use by citizens as well as by professors 
and students. It has been admirably organised by the librarian, Mr. C. 
H. Gould, to whom we feel particularly indebted for kindnesses extended 
to us on our visit to Montreal. 

The book stacks are constructed of steel, and painted white. The 
usual ventilation openings in the gangways have their openings in the 
centre instead of at the sides, thus preventing dust from settling on the 
volumes underneath. Each floor of the stack is provided with recesses 
or tables for private study. There are cabinets ingeniously constructed 
for large maps and plates. 

The drawers containing the card catalogues are so arranged as to form 
a screen between the readers and the cataloguing staff, and, opening on 
either side, are available for use both by the staff and the readers, thus 
avoiding the necessity for a separate official set of cards. 

This Library has an extensive system of travelUng Hbraries, boxes of 
books being sent on request to any part of Canada. The entire cost of 
this valuable work is borne by members of the McLennan family, who 
have in many ways benefited the Library. 

A Library School, which forms part of the regular curriculum of 
McGill University, and a Summer School for hbrarians, are carried on 
under the direction of Mr. Gould. The summer course extends over four 
weeks, seven hours daily, and the teaching is adapted to persons without 
previous experience who may contemplate entering upon a fibrary 
career, but it is required that all candidates should have previously 
a^cquired a good general education. 

We visited also the Fraser Institute at Montreal, which, though not 
under municipal control, serves as a Free Public Library for the city. It 
contains 70,000 volumes. 

At Westmount, a suburb of Montreal, we inspected a small but ex- 
ceedingly attractive pubHc Hbraxy, which has recently been erected. 

We visited the Parliament Buildings at Quebec, which contain a 
vsduable library, housed in a large and handsome suite of rooms. It is 
chiefly intended for the use of officials and members of the Legislature. 
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The largest library in the city is that of the Laval University. It 
consists of 150,000 volumes, and is rich in works relating to Canada. 
The Quebec Literary and Historical Society has another valuable 
collection of books on the history of the CJolony. 

Suggestions. 

The following suggestions are offered as the result of most careful 
consideration of the lessons gained in our tour. 

One of the most striking features of modern libraries is the method of 
storing books in metal stacks. It is a plan now adopted for all large 
libraries — European as well as American. The shelves may be of wood or 
enamelled metal, and we recommend glass floors, with ventilation openings 
in the centre, as at the McGill University Library. As the book-cases 
are only seven feet high, the attendant is able to reach any book without 
a ladder. The tiers may, of course, rise to any height that may be found 
convenient. At the Boston Library there are six floors, at the Congress 
Library nine, at Albany ten, and at Pittsburgh eleven floors. Electric 
lifts should be provided throughout the stack to enable the attendant 
on each floor to send the required book to the delivery desk without loss 
of time. A system of pneumatic tubes for the purpose of conveying the 
reader's tickets from the desk to the stack is found to be conducive to 
efficient service. 

The reading rooms in the new Library, while being easy of access, 
should be so arranged that the readers and students would be able to 
work in comfort and with freedom from distraction. They should have 
a plentiful supply of the ordinary books of reference ready to their hands, 
and the book stack should be placed in such a position that any book 
required could be procured with the least possible delay. 

The shape of the principal reading room may be determined by the 
design or plan of the general building. We inspected several rectangular 
or oblong reading rooms which seemed to serve their purpose admirably. 
One of the best is the Bates Hall in the Boston Public Library. Another 
is the great room in the New York Public Library. If a circular or 
octagonal reading room were found desirable, we may point to the main 
reading room of the Congress Library as a pattern for adoption. 

Particular attention should be directed to the lighting of the reading 
room. Plenty of dayHght should be admitted, and for dark days and 
for evenings we think a well-diffused electric light, rather than table 
lamps for individual readers, should be preferred. 
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The delivery counter should be so placed that the attendants would 
have oversight of the whole room. In large oblong rooms it is found 
necessary to have attendants at different points. 

From the details already furnished it will be seen that a large reading 
room for periodicals is essential. 

It has been pointed out that newspapers are not generally provided in 
American libraries, and we have formed the opinion that they may be 
left out of consideration in our Central Library, except as regards certain 
newspapers to be kept on file for reference. As the Library has files of 
all the Manchester newspapers, as well as of the London "' Times," for 
more than a hundred years, large storage will of necessity have to be 
provided. The unbound back numbers and the sets of bound volumes 
of general periodicals should be kept in or near this room, as in most 
American libraries. 

Another department of great importance to which ample space should 
be assigned is the Technical Department, in which the Patent Pubtications 
of England, America, and other countries will be kept. The large and 
valuable collection of books and journals on Technical and Industrial 
subjects will aJso be located in this department. We recommend that 
readers shall have access to the shelves in this department, in which there 
should be tables and chairs for not less than 50 readers. 

It is essential that a Statistical and Commercial Department should be 
provided. It would include directories, parliamentary papers, Foreign 
and Colonial Government and Municipal documents, consular reports on 
trade, treatises on various branches of political economy, and other works 
of a like nature. 

The Periodical, Technical, and Statistical Departments, being much 
frequented, should be located on the ground floor. 

The Art Library, embracing a very extensive collection of books on 
architecture, should be housed in a special room, with shelving and 
furniture adapted to the books, many of which are of great size and value. 
From our observations in America, we believe it would serve a useful 
purpose if we had a collection of photographs and engravings, as in the 
Art Libraries at Harvard, Newark, and other places. For these collections 
suitable drawers and cases occupying considerable space would be 
required. 

It is necessary that there should be a special room for the Thomas 
Greenwood Library of 12,000 volumes, to which the donor is constantly 
making additions. In this room the Edward Edwards collection 
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(presented by Mr. Greenwood) would be placed. The Greenwood Library 
includes many rare and finely-bound books, and a number of oriental 
manuscript rolls, tablets, and other items in unusual forms, for which 
there should be suitable cabinets. 

The Henry Watson Music Library is one of the chief collections of its 
kind in existence. It contains 25,000 volumes, besides many thousands 
of loose pieces, all of which are available for lending as well as for reference, 
and deserves as fine a room as that of the Allen A. Brown Music Library 
at Boston. 

Another special department is that devoted to the collection of local 
prints, drawings, maps, and broadsides, some being framed and the rent 
in portfoHos, forming the nucleus of a local historical museum. 

The Foreign Library, now temporarily stored at the Cheetham Branch, 
will form another special department. When this large collection is 
re-classified and catalogued it will undoubtedly prove of great value to 
a large number of citizens. 

It will have been noticed from this report that the majority of the 
books in the large PubHc Libraries of America are at the service of readers 
for home use. It is not suggested that the reference books should be lent 
out, but we consider that it is highly desirable that a lending department 
of standard and high-class books should be estabhshed at the Central 
Library. 

In addition to a general catalogue, each department would require its 
own catalogue. The cabinet of drawers containing the card catalogue 
should be placed in the main reading room or in an adjacent room. 

It is desirable that sufficient space be provided for show cases for 
the exhibition of books, manuscripts, prints, bindings, etc., as at the 
Congress Library, the New York Library, the British Museum, the 
John Rylands Library, and in the entrance hall of our present Reference 
Library. 

A lecture room, and rooms for meetings of hterary and kindred 
societies, should be provided. Such rooms are in constant use in American 
Libraries and in some £nghsh ones. The Committee have had many 
requests from societies and classes for permission to visit the Reference 
Library for the purpose of consulting special groups of books, but the 
only accommodation we have hitherto been able to afford has been our 
small and inconvenient Committee Room. 
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The provision of suitable accommodation and appliances for carrying 
on the cataloguing and other work of the Library is a matter the 
importance of which cannot be overrated. Our Reference Library is 
singularly lacking in such accommodation — indeed, it would be difficult 
to find anywhere a library so poorly equipped ; and the officials are 
greatly hampered in their duties, which include the administration of 
the Branch Libraries as well as of the Reference Library. It will be 
known to the Committee that their cataloguing is much in arrear with 
regard both to the Reference and Branch Libraries. This is accounted 
for by the want of an adequate staff, and space in which to carry on 
their work. We met with several instances in America where, in 
Ubraries of a past generation, want of foresight in respect of executive 
offices and work rooms had resulted in material interference with economy 
and efficiency of management. In all modem Ubraries in that country, 
however, the most liberal provision is made for cataloguing rooms, 
receiving and unpacking rooms, work rooms for bookbinders and others, 
store rooms for supphes, lunch rooms for the staff, and other 
conveniences. 

(Signed) 

Henry Plummer, Chairman, 

T. C. Abbott, DeptUy-Chairman, 

C. W. Sutton, Chief Librarian. 
October 13th, 1908. 
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APPENDIX I. 



Report of Professional Adviser on Procedure for procuring 
Preliminary Plans for Proposed Central Library, 
Brooklyn, N.Y.C. 



Gentlemen, — In compliance with the instructions conveyed to me in a resolution 
passed by the Building Committee of your Board on Tuesday, July 17th, 1906, 
I beg to report as follows upon the procedure which appears most desirable to pursue 
for the preparation of the preliminary plajis for the proposed new Central Library. 

1. — Importance of the ProbUm. 

The designing of any large public building is a task of great importance and of 
large responsibility, since the edifice must remain, not for a few but for many years, 
as a monument of the skill and foresight or of the folly and shortsightedness of those 
responsible for it ; of their wise ccu*e for the interests of the public, both present 
and future, or of their indifference or extravagance. A well -planned, well-built, and 
beautiful building is a title to the long-lasting gratitude of the community. All the 
more is this true when, like a great library, the building is designed for a widely 
popular use. And when, as in this caae, the building is to stand on a commanding 
site, amid monuments of architectural skill, in what will one day be a most important 
civic centre, the dignity and importance of the problem are proportionately increased. 

Moreover, the problem is not one to be solved by a moment's inspiration. The 
site is a peculiar one, imposing by its grades and form certain definite limitations 
on the designer. It is a splendid architectural opportunity, but for that very reason 
it needs the most careful study. Its very difficulties offer to its designer the occasion 
for that sort of skill which converts difficulties into advantages. But this makes 
the preliminary study of the problem all the more critical and important. The 
fundamental scheme must be correct or all the arcliitectural splendours based upon 
it will be only so much waste and extravagance, perpetuating the initial blunder. 
And in order that the Architect may make his fundamental sclieme aright, he must 
be furnished with a clear, definite, and carefully studied programme, prepared by 
competent hands, and issued with the approval of the Trustees of the Library. 

2. — The Programme. 

In laying out the work of designing the Carnegie Branches in Brooklyn, several 
weeks were spent in preparing the fundamental programme for tliese relatively 
small buildings. The Librarian and myself devoted careful study to the various 
types of such buildings, to the most desirable arrangements to be called for in the 
proposed designs, and to the best way of securing at one and the same time the 
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most convenient library buildings, and tbe largest freedom of individual design 
and suggestion from the various architects. If such careful preliminary study and 
preparation have been indicated in the sucoesaful carrying on of a group of relatively 
small buildings, it is certainly at least equally necessary in the case of the great 
edifice now contemplated. 

The requirements of the programme no one can uow specify. Who can tell what 
or how many reading rooms are needed, or how large each should be, or what parts 
of the building they should occupy ? The number, size, and character of work- 
rooms, store-rooms, and staff rooms ; of offices and rooms of administration ; of 
special study-rooms and special book-collections ; of rooms for prints, photographs, 
and maps — these cannot be determined and laid down except as the result of careful 
study, correspondence, and comparison of the experience of librarians in our larger 
libraries of modem design. The relative assignments of volumes, space to open 
shelves and to closed sttK^k-rooms ; the size, arrangement, and number of stories of 
stack-rooms, and the availability and use of basements and sub-basements for book- 
storage, all demand expert consideration with special reference to the form and 
topography of the site. 

The site itself must be carefully examined ; its subterranean conformation tested 
by borings ; the possible influence of the proximity of the reservoir upon excavations, 
or of these on the reservoir and mains, must be determined by competent engineering 
advice. 

3.— The Procedvre. 

The simple and obvious procedure under these conditions would seem to be, 
therefore, as follows : — ^That the Building Committee should instruct the Librarian 
to prepare a definite programme iot the proposed building, such programme to 
specify the character and number, and, so far as the best interests of Ubrary service 
may seem to require, the approximate dimensions, position, and relation of the 
different parts of the library ; the functions and services for which provision must 
be made ; and such other requirements as it may seem to him important to bring 
to the Architect's attention. 

That in the preparation of tliis programme he be authorised to aveul himself of 
such expert advice, by competent librarians, architects, and engineers, as may be 
necessary to make the programme complete and practicable. 

That the programme thus prepared be laid before the Architect of the Library for 
his suggestions and criticisms ; and that the report, as modified in the light of these 
criticisms and suggestions, be then laid before the Building Committee for final 
approval. 

Where so approved, the programme shall be given to the Architect as the official 
statement of the requirements and conditions to which the preliminary plans and 
drawings must conform. 

That in the preparation of these plans and the accompanjring elevations and sections 
the Architect shall have at all times the fullest opportunity for consultation with 
the Librarian (and, should one be employed, with the Consulting Architect or 
Professional Adviser of the Committee). 
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That the general scheme of plans and elevations shall be submitted by the 
Architect for criticism or approval to the Librarian (and Professional Adviser, if any) 
before he proceeds with their embodiments in the final drawings, and when approved 
by them to the Building Committee ; and that the final drawings of the preliminary 
plans and elevations shall embody the general scheme thus approved by the Building 
Committee. 

It is not intended by the above procedure to hamper in any way the free artistic 
activity of your Architect, but to provide him with a solid groundwork of ascertained 
and clearly expressed conditions upon which to build up his conceptions of the 
edifice. It is of the utmost importance that the new building, however beautiful 
as a work of art, shall first of all be a first-class library — that is, that it shall be 
planned so as to meet the requirements, the exigencies, the peculiar needs, of the 
service of a great and growing library, and that it shall provide for these in a way 
to suffice for many years, and to eillow for future growth as well. These requirements 
and exigencies no one can understand, foresee, and set forth, unless he possesses 
expert knowledge as a librarian ; and it is desirable — and he would be the first to 
recognise it — that in preparing such a programme he should have also expert advice 
on such technical points as lie outside of his own specific field. Moreover, it is highly 
important that before this programme is finally issued by the Committee and made 
binding on the Arcliitect he — the Architect — should have ample opportunity for 
suggestion and criticism of its requirements. Indeed, under the above procedure, 
the result will probably be that the preparation of the programme will be in reality 
a joint work, in which the Librarian, the Adviser (if any), and the Architect will 
each contribute suggestions and criticisms, so that the programme will, when 
approved and issued, be already acceptable to all concerned. 

It is, of course, understood that the approval of the Borough President is through- 
out the above statement taken for granted as essential in everything which relates 
to the expenditures for this preliminary work, under the Act providing the funds 
for tliis purpose. 

I recommend the adoption of the above procedure in securing the preliminary 
plans. The necessary measures for topographical surveys, borings, and tests of 
the site, under competent engineering direction and advice, can be taken while the 
preliminary work is in progress for preparing the programme. 

Respectfully submitted, 

(Signed) A. D. F. Hamlin, 

Professional Adviser to Committee, 
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APPENDIX IL 



Brooklyn Public Library, Central Building. Suggestions for 

Architect. 



OenercU Suggestions to the Architect. 

The following suggestions, plans, drawings, and description are prepared under 
the authority given to the Borough President in the resolution adopted by the Board 
of Estimate and Apportionment on May 25th, 1906, as follows : — 

Resolved, — 

That, pursuant to the provisions of Section 47 of the Greater New York 
Charter, as amended, the Board of Estimate and Apportionment hereby approves 
of the issue of Corporate Stock of the City of New York to an amount not 
exceeding Twenty-five thousand dollars ($25,000) to be expended by the 
President of the Borough of Brooklyn in preparing preliminary plans, etc., for 
the erection of a Central Library building in the Borough of Brookljrn upon the 
site recently located by the Mayor, the Commissioner of Parks, Boroughs of 
Brooklyn and Queens, and the President of the Borough of Brookljm ; said 
plans to be subject to approval by the Trustees of the Brooklyn Public Library, 
and that when authority therefor shall have been obtained from the Board of 
Aldermen, the Comptroller is authorised to issue Corporate Stock of the City 
of New York in the manner provided by Section 169 of the Greater New York 
Charter, to an amount not exceeding Twenty-five thousand dollars ($25,000), 
the proceeds whereof to be applied to the purposes aforesaid. 

These suggestions are intended for the purpose of assisting the Architect in working 
out his plans, and in no way to hamper him. It is possible the Architect may find 
a di£Ferent arrangement of rooms more suitable to the building which he plans, and 
while it is desirable that he conform as nearly as possible to the suggested arrange- 
ment, it is not necessary to follow it closely. 

A. survey of the lot has already been furnished. 

Core borings should be made at the intersections of lines dividing the property 
into twenty feet (20 feet) squares, and should go to depths of not less than forty 
feet (40 feet) below lowest level of curb, unless solid rock is encountered (great care 
should be taken to ascertain that boulders are not mistaken for solid rock), and 
should exceed that depth, if necessary, to the determination of a good bearing 
stratum such as sand, sand and clay, clay, hardpan, or rock. Samples should be 
furnished in a regulation box, and proportioned to the thickness in feet of the strata, 
with the nature and minimum bearing limit (as established by the Building Code) 
of each stratum in tons noted opposite. A key plan showing the positions of the 
respective borings by corresponding notations should be furnished, and all these 
records certified to and signed by the parties making them, and certified copies on 
tracing linen delivered to the Architect. 
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In submitting preliminary plans the approximate cost in the shape of estimates 
from at least three reputable builders should be given, exclusive of heating, lighting, 
ventilation, bookstacks, and all fixed furniture. 

The broad open spaces surrounding the building permit of its being brought 
nearer the lot line than would otherwise be desirable. In the rear, however, sufficient 
space (at least 40 feet) should be left between the building and the fence line of the 
leservoir site. 

The number of stories should include sub-basement, basement, and as many 
stories above the ground as will comport with the Memorial Arch and surrounding 
buildings, providing at the same time adequate capacity for the needs of a Central 
Library building. Your attention is called to the report of the Consulting Architect 
(Professor A. D. F. Hamlin) to the Central Building Committee under date of March 
25th, 1905, and of the reports of Frederick Law Olmsted, Junr., made to the Brooklyn 
League under date of October, 1905, and of Messrs. Carrdre and Hastings to the 
Mayor of New York under date of November, 1905, and the comparative table of 
accommodations of various library buildings as prepared by the Brooklyn Public 
Library. All these documents should be studied preliminary to the preparation of 
plans. 

The attention of the Architect is called to certain plans of library buildings on file 
at 26, Brevoort Place, and other large library buildings in this country and in Europe. 

Architectural effect should be subordinate to utility and convenience. Considera- 
tion should be given to the probabilities of extensions to the building. 

The prime essentials for the Library building are light and ventilation. The 
building should be lighted on all sides by natural light. Walls which face open 
courts should be of light coloured material. 

The building should be thoroughly fireproof. 

The whole building is to be piped and wired for both gas and electric lighting. 

The decoration of the reading rooms should be very simple. ' 

• ■ • 

Wall space shoulcl not be occupied by heating pipes. 
All halls and stairways should be ample and well lighted. 

The dimensions given may be considerably varied provided they are not materially 
reduced. All rooms should be so planned as to provide wall shelving 3 foet in the 
clear without loss of s^ace, and without any arcliitectural obstruction. 

Plans and Drawings. 

The Architect should submit the following plans and drawings : — 

1 . Survey of the lot. 

,,-.,.,_ ( Including sub- basement, basement. 

2. Plan of each floor. I , ^ 

„, r X , 1 Mj- .# ^ < ground floor, first or main floor. 

Plan of stack building, if separate. | , , . , , 

( second, third, fourth, hftlu or roof. 
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3. Elevation of — 
(a) Front. 
(6) Flatbush Avenue side. 

(c) Eastern Parkway aide. 

(d) Reservoir side. 

(e) Transverse section through building. 

(/) Longitudinal section through building. One of these to be taken 
through the Stack Building. 
N.B. — Sections should fully display relative heights and positions of the floors, 
stairs, and windows. 

All plans except main floor shall be to a |^-inch scale ; main floor, and all elevations 
and sections shall be at a ^-inch scale ; supplementary drawings at discretion to 
a ]|-inch scale. 

Elevations to liave all openings tinted with graded washes, and shadows cast and 
rendered in monotone. The rendering is otherwise left to the Architect's discretion. 

Name, dimensions, and area should be riiown in each room. 

Accompanying the drawing should be a typewritten description explanatory of 
the design, construction, equipment, and finish of the building, and setting forth 
such other details as cannot be shown in the drawings. 

Drawings must be delivered to the Borough President on or before 

(4 months from time programme is adopted.) 

Gboupino of Rooms Accordino to Use. 
A. — Public rooms. 
B. — Work rooms. 
C. — Executive rooms. 
D.— Stack. 
E. — Mechanical service. 





A. — Public: Rooms. 


Children's room 






Delivery room (Circulation Department) 


Registration room 






Reading rooms — 




• 


{a) Reference 


• • • • 1. • 


General 




2. 


Statistical Department 




3. 


Patents 




4. 


Music 




fi. 


Art books 




5a. 


Bell collection 




6. 


Manuscripts 




7. 


Maps 




8. 


Public documents 




0. 


Restricted and rare books 




10. 


Prints room 




11. 


Photograph room 


(b) Periodicals 


• • . • I . 


General 




2. 


Scientific 




3. 


Store room tor unboimd beu;k numbers 




4. 


Bound magazines, or space in stack 




6. 


Newspapers 
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Public catalogue 

Club rooms 

Study rooms 

Auditorium or exhibition room 

Lunch room (restaurant) 

Public reception 

Stenographer 

Telephone 

Writing and cop3dng rooms 

Coat room 

Toilets 

B. — Work RoofiM. 
Sufjerintendent of Building's office 
Engineer's room 
Janitor's rooms 
Janitor's living rooms 
Scrub women's rooms 
Binding room 
Repair room 
Printing plant 

Work Rooms {Staff . 
Supply Department 

Store room for supplies 

Book Order Department 

Packing room 

Delivery stations room 

Apprentice class-room 

Cataloguing Department 

Library of Congress Card Catalogue room 

Travelling T^braries Department 

Interchange Department 

Foreign Book Department 

Work Roofi}B (SpecicU Rooms for Staff). 
Two lunch rooms 
One staff sitting room 
One staff meeting room 
Butler's pantry, kitchen, etc. 

C. — Executive Offices. 
Trustees' room 

Committee room 

Librarian's public office 

,^ private office 

„ Secretary's office 

Stenographer's room 
Assistant Librarian's office 
Superintendent of Branches office 
Finance Department 
Offices of the Superintendents of Cataloguing, Children's travelling librari(«8. 

Supply Department, connected with their respective departments. 
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jy.—Sioek. 
Stock room acoommodation for books purchased and vinassigned 
Storage room for little used books 

E. — Mechanical Service. 

1. Public telephone 

2. Interior telephone 

3. Book carrier 

4. Pneumatic tubes 

5. Elevators 

6. Book lifts 

SUOOESTED Ft/)OB ABRANOEMENT AND DIMENSIONS OF ROOMS. 

By a proper grouping of rooms it may be possible for one attendant to temporarily 
supervise several rooms. 

Stack. 
An allowance of 10,000 square feet on each floor will provide accommodation for 
1,600,000 volumes. 

Separate Building or Sub-Basement. 
Heating, ventilating, and lighting plant. 

Basement. 

' Square feet 
Janitor's work room , 300 

Engineer's room (office) 300 

Engineer's work room 400 

Scrub women's room 300 

Store room for supplies 1,000 

Bindery 5,000 

Printing plant 3,000 

Auditorium or Exhibition room . . 4,500 

14,800 

Ground Floor, 

Square feet 
Book order department 3,000 

Supply department 2,500 

Packing room 1,500 

Delivery station room 1,000 

Repair room 1,200 

Library for the blind 2,000 

Superintendent of building, office 500 

Coat and parcel room 600 

Public telephone room ) . • ( 300 

^.1,. .. fcombme 1 _^^ 

Pubbc reception room ^ * 300 

Telephone switch-board 200 

Public toilet rooms 700 

Private toilet rooms 700 

Lockers for 200 employees 600 

Newspaper reading room 2,500 

17,600 
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Main or First Floor. 

Square feet 

Children's room 5,000 

Delivery room (open shelves) .. .. , 3,000 

Executive offices : — 

Square feet 

Trustees* irooin . . . . . . 900 

Committee room . . 400 

Librarian's public office 400 

private office 500 

Secretary's office 400 

Stenographer's room 600 

Assistant Librarian's office 400 

^Superintendent of branches office 300 

Finance department 1,000 

4,900 

Reading Rooms — Periodicals 4,000 

„ Scientific periodicals 400 

„ Store room for unbound back numbers 600 

17,900 

Second Floor. 

Square feet 
Reference room 10,000 

Special reference rooms as follows : — 

Square feet 
Statistical department 800 

Patents room .. .. 2,500 

Map room 1,500 

Public documents room for readers . . . . 1,200 

Restricted and rare books 400 . 

6,400 

Public catalogue 1,500 

Public writing and copying rooms 800 

18,700 

Third Floor. 

Square feet 
Music room 1,500 

Prints room 800 

Art book room 2,000 

Manuscripts 800 

Photographic room 400 

^ dark room 120 

Apprentice class room 2,500 

Staff meeting room 1,000 

Bell collection 1,200 

Study and club rooms (3 or 4) 1,200 

Cataloguing Department 5,000 

Library of Congress ccurd catalogue room 1,000 

Travelling Library department and Interchange . . . . 600 

18,120 
* Other SuperintendentK provided in the space allotted department. 
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Mezzanine Floor, 

Square feet 

Staff sitting room . . 000 

Lunch room . . 400 

800 

Pantry and kitchen 

Public restaurant 900 



2,700 

Fourth Story {if any). 

Square feet 
Janitor's living rooms 1,500 

Totals. 
Professor A. D. F. Hamlin has estimated that the available ground space fur the 
building might vary according to different types of building from 31,250 square feet 
to 44,600 square feet. Our estimate of the space required, including rooms, halls, 
etc., and stack, is about 36,630 square feet. 

(Above basement) — Square feet 

Groimd floor 17,600 

Main or first floor 17,900 

Second floor 18,700 

Tliird floor 18,120 

Mezzcuiine floor 2,700 

Fourth floor 1,500 

76,520 
Stack — four stories of main building 40,000 

116,520 
Add for halls, stairs, wails, vaults, toilet room, etc 30,000 



146,520 
Average per floor (four) 36,630 

Alphabetical Arrangement op Rooms. 

Under each room is given the purpose and best arrangement in relation to otlier 
rooms. The list also includes such headings as " furniture," " shelving,'' etc. 

Apprentice Class Room. 

For students who are taking the training course in the library preparatory to 
admission to the library service. Accommodation should be provided foe 
100 students. 

Need not be considered in relation to other rooms, and may be placed on top floor 
or wherever convenient. 

The room might l)e divided into sections by sliding partitions, so that a part or 
the whole could be used either for class work or for entrance and promotion 
examinations, and should be planned as a regular school class room, containing such 
necessary appliances as desks, chairs, blackboards, etc. 
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A sufficieiit number of lockers should be provided in a dressing room near by. 

If the room is not divided as mentioned above, a study room containing a working 
collection of library literature would make study pK>ssible by members of one class 
while another class is in session. 

Art Book Room. 

All the large heavy books belonging to the art book collection will be placed here 
in cases or on shelves. 

There should be accommodation in this room, or a near-by stack, for 15,000 
volumes. 

If an exhibition room is not provided, the art book room, together with the 
photographic, music, and manuscripts rooms, might be connected, so that when 
desired they could be converted into an exhibition room. 

If convenient, the eirt book room should be near the reference room. 

If located on different floors, the art book room and photographic room should 
be connected by a large-size book lift. 

Atidttorium. 

It is a question whether, in view of the nearness of the Brooklyn Institute, the 
library should provide an auditorium. If so, it should be capable of being turned 
into an exhibition room, which see. 

It is probable that a seating capacity of 400 or 500 would be sufHoient, although 
'it may be thought best to provide for 1,500. 

If arranged so as to be used as an exhibition room, it might be subdivided by 
movable partitions. 

It should be provided with lantern and screen. 

Tliis hall should be used for literary purposes only. 

May be placed on top floor or basement. If the latter, there should be an outside 
entrance, and also one from the library proper. 

BeU CoUection. 

A collection of 12,000 volumes given by Mr. James A. H. Bell on the conditions 
that it should be in a separate room, and that the books should be for reference 
purposes only. 

Need not cormect with any other room. 

BeUs, 

Connection miglit be made from some of the rooms — such as librarian's, delivery, 
reference — ^with the janitor and engineer. 

There should be outside door bells so arranged that the current to same may 
be turned on or ofT. Switches to be under lock and key inside the building. 

Bicycle Room. 

A small space is probably all that will be necessary, and it is a question whether 
racks outside or inside the building, on ground floor, would not serve the purpose. 
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Bindery. 

A room should be provided large enough to hold heavy machinery, and to enable 
the library to have its own binding done within the building, although it is not at 
all certain whether it is not more economical to give the use of the room to some 
binder, and arrange with him to do the work at so much per volume. 

Should go. in the basement near the repair room. 

If all binding is not done by the library, the repair room, if made a little larger, 
will accommodate the necessary machinery ifor what is to be done, and should 
be so constructed as to bear the weight of heavy machinery. 

Book Carrier. 

A noiseless device for carrying books from the book stack to the delivery desks 
in the — 

(a) Reference room ; 

(6) Delivery room ; 

(c) Periodical reading room ; 

(d) Children's room ; 

(e) Delivery station room ; 

(/) Wherever rooms are indicated as near stack, and cannot be so pleused 
that the carrier might be used. 

A very successful carrier made by the Lainson Store Service Company is said to 
be in use by the Carnegie Library of Pittsburg. The Library of Congress and Boston 
Public Library also have carriers. 

Book Order Department, 

Including the Ordering and Receiving Departments. Orders for books are sent 
to this department and forwarded to the publishers. Books are received from the 
same source, unpcu^ked, checked with the bill, etc., before they go to the Cataloguing 
Department. A part of the room should be arranged as a receiving room, where 
the cases of books could be unpacked. 

It should be on the ground floor near the packing room, and the depository sections 
of the stack, which contain the stock of unassigned books (20,000 volumes), and 
the little used books (30,000 volumes). It should be connected with — but not 
necessarily adjacent to — tlie Cataloguing Department, with which it might be 
connected with a freight elevator, so that truck loads of books can be quickly 
transferred. 

A small office or office space for the Superintendent should be pro>ided. 

Building Superintendent's Room. 

An office for the Superintendent of the Building should be provided near the 
entrance on the ground floor. 

Building — Size of. 

Inasmuch as the plot is surrounded by broad open spaces, the building may be 
brought much nearer the lot line than would otherwise be desirable. Unnecessary 
space should not be given to halls and corridors, although these should be ample. 

The size of tlie reference and reading rooms may be increased if there is any 
additional space available. 
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Cataloguing Department {Official). 

Books for all branches of the library, as well as all departments and the Central 
Library, are accessioned and catalogued by this department. 

Sparse should be allowed for at least 50 employees. It may be on the third floor. 
It should connect with the Book Order Department as indicated, and be located 
near Travelling Libraries and Interchange Departments. 

An office or office space should be provided for the Superintendent of the depart- 
ment. 

The freight elevator might open into a small room or hallway adjoining the 
Cataloguing Department instead of opening directly into the room itself. 

The room should, if possible, be so plcuined that there will be good light on both 
sides, so that desks may be placed on both sides of the room. 

The space allotted to the department may, if necessary, be divided into two 
connecting rooms, one of which would contain some 30 typewriting machines. 

Alcoves formed by book cctses might be pleused on one side of the room to separate 
the desks of the tjrpewriters from each other. 

Space must also be allowed for card catalogue cases for 2,000,000 volumes. These 
may be placed back to back, and form a sort of partition through the middle of the 
room. 

CaUjUoguing Department (Library of Congress Depository CcOcUogue). 

The cards of the Libreury of Congress Catcdogue are filed in catalogue cases in this 
room, and the catalogue must be accessible to the public, and should adjoin the 
Official Cataloguing Department. Provision should be made for at least 50 catalogue 
oases, in addition to table, desk, chedrs, etc. 

Catalogue Room {Public), 

Contains a catalogue of all books in the library system printed on cards, and 
arranged similar to those in the Official Catalogue Department. It would be used 
by the public, and should be near the reference room, so that the Reference Librarian 
could use and supervise it. 

If possible, it should be accessible from the Delivery Department and Official 
Cataloguing Department. Space should be provided for the same number of cases 
as in the Official Department. These cases could be placed against the walls or in 
rows. 

ChUdrerCs Room. 

A room for the use of the juvenile borrowers of the library. All juvenile books 
will be charged and discharged in this room. Provision should be made for seating 
about 200 children. The total space allotted for this department maybe divided, 
so that there will be an office for the Superintendent (who has charge of the work 
with children), a small room to contain a selected collection of juvenile books, which 
may be consulted by teachers, parents, etc., and the reading and delivery room for 
children. A portion of the latter might perhaps be partitioned off for reference use. 
Plenty of room should be provided for this purpose. 
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This department should be situated near the delivery room of the library, and, 
if possible, connect directly with the open shelf room of that department. 

The entrance to this room should be similar to that at the Pacific Branch Library, 
i.e., two doors, one for entrance and one for exit, with a seat for visitors and a railed 
space where they may stand without interfering with the children who use the room. 

If possible, this room should be easily reached from the street without stairs, or 
with but few. The entrance, however, should not be directly into the room. 

Cleaner's Room. 

A room near the janitor* s, with lockers, cupboards, etc., in which clothes, pails, 
and mops may be kept. 

Closets. 

Closets or cupboards for the storage of supplies, etc., should be provided in the 
various departments and work rooms. 

Closets for janitor's brooms, mops, etc., together with a sink, should be located 
on each floor. 

Coal Bins. 

Coal bins of 200 tons capacity should be provided. 

CocU and Parcel Rooms (Ptiblic), 

A room should be provided where coats, parcels, umbrellas, etc., may be 
checked. 

This should be located near the main entrance. 

If the auditorium is placed on the top floor, a similar room should be located 
near it. 

Delivery Department, 

From this room the books for home use would be circulated, and borrowers would 
be allowed free access to the shelves. 

This room should be easily accessible from the street without any, or with but 
few, stairs. 

It might connect with the children's room, but it is not necessary that it connect 
with the reference and reading rooms. 

A collection of possibly 35,000 volumes of the most popular and standard books 
should be placed in a room arranged with wall shelving and stacks, something like 
our branch libraries. This will not prevent readers from having access to other 
books under restrictions. 

Space should be provided in this room for a Registration Desk, with a possible 
prpviaion for a Union Register of all borrowers in the system. 
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Delivery Station Room. 

The library system may in the near future be extended by the establishment of 
delivery and deposit stations throughout the city, at which places borrowers may 
leave books in the morning and receive others later in the day. The books so left 
will be sent to the Central Library to be exchanged, and a room should be provided 
where this work can be done. 

This might be near or part of the Interchange Department, although this arrange- 
ment may not be feasible, as it is desirable that the Interchange Department should 
be located near the Cataloguing Department, so that the catalogue may be consulted 
by it, and the delivery station room should be on the ground floor to feusilitate the 
handling of boxes, etc. 

Driveway. 

A driveway for teams should run through from Flatbush Avenue to Eastern 
Parkway and into the court, if one is contemplated. The Packing, Delivery Station, 
and Book Order Department should open directly upon the driveway. If these are 
below the street level, a movable platform should be provided. 

Dust Flues, 

Unless the vacuum cleaning apparatus is installed, dust flues and compressed 
air with openings on ea^h floor of the stctck and in the principal rooms in the main 
building may answer all purposes. 

Elevators, 

Elevators should run from the basement to the top floor. Two passenger elevators 
for the public and one for the staff should be provided. A freight elevator, large 
enough to hold two or three trucks (such as \ised at Montague) at a time, will be 
needed. This elevator may open into a hallway or room adjoining the Cataloguing 
Department if such an arrcuigement works out better. 

Book lifts should also be generously distributed. 

If the auditorium is on the top floor, one elevator should be so situated as to be 
convenient for those using the auditorium. 

Engineers* Club, 

It is a question whether a meeting room should be provided for the exclusive 
use of this particulcur club, although it seems desirable that a place should be provided 
where this, and clubs of a similar nature, could hold meetings from time to time. 

If a meeting room is provided for the Engineers' Club, it should be adjacent to 
the stack where books of a scientific nature are stored. 

Engineer's Rooms. 

There should be two connecting rooms for the use of the Chief Engineer : one to 
be used as an office, possibly containing closets for the storing of supplies, and the 
other to be equipped as a work room, with work bench, forge, anvil, etc. 

These rooms should be separate from the boiler room. 

Entrances. 

Should be provided on the front and sides of the building for the public, and one 
in the rear for freight, etc. 

A separate entrance should also be provided for the staff. 



ft 
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Executive Offices, 

This suite of offices consists of the following rooms : — 
Trustees' room. 
Committee room. 
Librarian's public office, 
private office. 
Secretary's office. 
Stenographer's room. 
Assistant Librarian's office. 
* Superintendent of Branches. 
Finance Department (here or on top floor). 

The rooms in this group might be arranged similar to the offices in large business 
houses, with a central waiting room. 

The Trustees' room and Committee room should adjoin, and be connected with 
lai^ge folding doors. There should be an ante or waiting room ; also lockers, hat 
boxes, etc. Toilet and bath room should also be provided, cm at Boston. 

The Librarian's private office should connect directly with the Trustees' and 
Committee rooms. 

The Librarian's public office might also serve as a waiting room for the Trustees' 
and Assistant Librarian's offices. 

The Librarian's room should be easily accessible to the public, and as near as many 
departments of the library as possible. 

Exhibition Room — see Auditorium. 

This room might be made by so arranging certain rooms, such as the art book, 
manuscripts, music, photographic rooms, etc., that they could be converted into 
an exhibition room at any time. (This is the better arrangement.) Exhibitions of 
books, manuscripts, prints, etc., would be held in this room. 

Finance Deparimeni — see also Executive Offices. 

This is intended for the offices of the Treasurer and his assistants. Space should 
be provided for three or more clerks, with possibly a small separate room for the 
Treasurer. 

A vault should be located in this department for the storage of documents, bills, 
etc. 

This need not be a part of the Executive offices, but may be located on the top 
floor. 

Fijie Arts Room — see Art Book Room. 

Floor Covering. 

Rubber or cork carpet may be used, but these should not be put over tiling. 

Floors, 

The kind of flooring for each room should be indicated by the Architect. Noiseless 
floors should be placed in all public rooms. 

4c The otHccs of the other SuperinbcndenUt are directly connected with their rcHpective 

department^. 
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Floors, height of. 

Floors of the main building should coincide with the level of the floors of the 
book Btackf making the height about 15 feet, or two stack floors hiarh. or in that 
proportion. 

Floors in the stack building should be 7^ feet between centres, and should connect 
with the floors of the main building. 

Foreign Book Collection. 

The collection of books in foreign languages for distribution among the branches 
would be located on one of the floors of the book stack, preferably that nearest 
the office of the Interchange Department. Provision should be made for about 
35,000 volumes 

Furniture — Fixed and Movable. 

Specifications for the furniture required will be furnished later. 

Oarage. 

A room of about 400 square feet should be provided for the storage of library 
automobiles, and equipped with mcMshinery to charge electric vehicles. If space 
permits, it might be advisable to arrange a part of this room for the convenience of 
automobilists who use the library. 

Heating Plant 

As this picuit cannot be located in a separate building, it should be &i nearly 
isolated as possible. It should be so constructed that there will be ample room for 
the handling of all tools, especially while working at the boilers. 

InfomuUion Desk. 

Space should be provided for an information desk, if possible, near the main 
entrance, or near the Reference and Delivery Departments, if they are quite near 
together. 

IntereJiange Department 

This department, which has charge of the interchange of books among the brcuiches, 
should have an office for superintendents cuid assistants near or connected with the 
Travelling Libraries Department. 

It should also be near or easily connected with the official or public catalogue and 
the book stack. 

Janitor's Living Rooms. 

It is desirable, if spcu^ permits, that five or six living rooms, similar in arrangement 
to a small apartment, be provided for the janitor, so that he may be in the building 
at all times. 

These rooms should be located on the top floor. 

Janitor's Rooms. 

A work room containing lockers, and closets for the storage of necessary tools, 
should be located in the basement for the use of the janitor. An office for his use 
might also be provided. 

These rooms should be near the stock and store rooms and the Supply Depart- 
ment. 
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Library for the Blind, 

This is intended for the use of the blind readers and their guides. Provision 
sliould be made both for the delivery of books for home use, for reading in the library, 
and for '' readings." A small lecture room, separated from the delivery room, should 
be provided for the latter purpose. 

Tlie blind borrowers would be registered at this department rather than at the 
General Registration Desk. 

The best location for this department is on the ground floor, although it may be 
placed on the top floor. It should be located near a stack accommodating 15,000 
volumes. 

This is perhaps the one department of the library which might, if necessary, be 
located at some branch — possibly Montague — instead of in the central building 
without affecting seriously other departments. 

Lighting Plant. 

Even if the library does not instal its own lighting plant, space should at least be 
provided for it in the sub-basement. 

Wherever table lights are used, as probably in the Reference and Cataloguing 
Departments, they should be movable, and so arranged that they will not get in the 
way of readers^ feet. 

So far as possible, general illumination is better than individual lights. 

Lockers. 

Clothing lockers, open and well ventilated, with shelves for hats, should be 
abundantly provided. 

Lockers for men and women should be located near the staff entrance, and, in 
addition, a few lockers should be provided in each department. 

The lockers should also be near the service elevator. Tlie quarters might be 
divided so to partially separate men, women, boys, and girls. 

Manuscript Department. 

Room where valuable manuscripts would be kept. It might be near map or 
art book room, and form one of the latter suite. 

Map Room, 

Provision should be made in this room for the convenient handling of maps of 
various sizes and kinds. 

This should be near the reference room, for the sake of 8uper\'ision. 

Music Room. 

Provision should be made here, or in a near-by stack, for 1 5,000 bound volumes 
of books about music, and for the musical scores, which will be placed flat on shelves 
or in drawers. (It might form one of the suite with the art book room, etc.) The 
circulation of books from this department might be from the room itself rather than 
from main delivery desk. 

Adjoining Khould be a piano room, with thick walls to deaden sound. 
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Nctvapaper Reading Room. 

If out-of-town newspapers are supplied, a larger room will be needed than as 
though only local papers are taken. (It is a question whether it is best to supply 
local papers at all.) In any event, the papers will be in newspaper files on regular 
racks placed on the walls or separate stands. No shelving (unless for local papers) 
need be provided here, but in an adjoining room the back numbers will be made 
accessible. 

Tliis room should be on ground floor, with separate outside entrance if many 
papers are taken. 

The bound volumes of newspapers take up much room, and ample space should 
be provided in adjoining stack so that they may be placed flat on roller shelves, 
and provision made for 5,000 volumes and growth for 25 years. 

Packing Room. 

Books are received here from the Cataloguing Department and sent out to the 
branches. 

It should be on the ground floor, near the Book Order and Supply Departments, 
and contain bins for at least 40 branches, so that when books and supplies are to be 
sent out they may be placed in specific places preparatory to being shipped, and 
thus facilitate the distribution of everything to branches. 

The bins might be on rollers or tracks, unless it is found better to make them 
permanent and use ordinary trucks aroimd the room. 

Patent Room. 

All reports and specifications relating to American and foreign patents belong in 
this room or adjoining stack. 

It should be near the reference and public documents room. 

Provision should be made in the room itself for 75 to 100 readers, shelving for 
the most used volumes, and near a stack to contain 20,000. Many of the specifica- 
tions will belaid flat. Boston seems large enough if suflicient stack space is 
provided. 

Periodical Reading Room. 

The current magazines will be placed on tables and racks, and the bound volumes 
of periodicals would be used in this room as well as in the reference room. It 
should therefore be near stack, with capacity of 50,000 volumes for bound periodicals. 
The room should be connected with or under the reference room, with stairs 
connecting. 

If found best to locate this room elsewhere, it may be pleu^ near newspaper room, 
and made accessible from street. 

A room adjoining would have shelves and cases for the unbound back numbers, 
as in Newark. 

Photographic Room. 

A place for taking pictures, consequently a '' dark room," should adjoin. 
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It might be in attic, or one of the art book suite, but in any event should be 
connected with art book room, so that large books may be easily conveyed by lift 
or otherwise from one to the other. Provision should be made for the storage of 
photographs. It should be well lighted, as the walls may be used for the exhibition 
of pictures, etc. 

The *' dark room " should have plenty of storage space for slides and negatives. 

PneumcUic Tubes, 

Most liberal provision should be made for communication between delivery rooms, 
departments, and stacks. (See also book carrier.) 

Printing Plant. 

It is a question of policy whether a large or smaU plant should be installed. If 
the former, there will always be trouble with labour unions, etc. Provision should 
at least be made for a few small presses to do such necessary work as printing 
bulletins, lists, catalogue cards, etc. 

Public Documents Room. 

It is intended to provide for perhaps 50 readers, and have a necur sta^k accommoda- 
tion for all public documents, both national and state. This room might be near 
the patents room and reference room. 

Public Reception Room. 

Part of public telephone emd public stenographer's room might adjoin an 
*' emergency hospital,'* as suggested by Dr. Backus. 

Public Restaurant. 

If this could be provided for in connection with staff lunch room it would be 
desirable, so that all-day students could obtain lunch. 

Radiators. 

These might be placed inside. the walls without taking up room or shelving, but, 
of course, accessible by taking out division of shelving, or radiators might form 
a base 10 inches by 14 inches from floor under book cases — if not too hot. 

Rare and Restricted Books Room. 

Here would be kept the precious books. It is essential that the vault run through 
this section. Rare books and prints would be preserved and displayed here. 

It sliould possibly be part of art book suite. 

Reference Department. 

The room will serve for general reading and reference purposes, access being had 
to as many of the departments and special collections as possible. For the sake of 
convenience and supervision the special collections might be grouped around this 
room. 

It should be on the second floor, with large windows to about 4 feet of the floor. 
Seating capacity for from 450 to 600 readers should be provided. It may be found 
necessary to place this room on the top floor, with light from above, although such 
an arrangement does not seem desirable. This will be the largest room in the 
building. 
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The public catalogue should be near by, so that it might be used and supervised 
by the Reference Librarian. 

A delivery desk must also be provided on the same floor as the Reference Depart- 
ment, so that the serious student may have books used by him in the Reference 
Department charged without being obliged to go into the Delivery Department. 
This desk may be located in the reference room, or it may be possible to locate it 
in the public catalogue room, so that the orders of those consulting the catalogue 
may be sept directly to the steusk, and the book be delivered to the borrower in 
that room. If the public catalogue room is on the same floor as the reference room 
the books from that department could be sent to the delivery desk in the public 
catalogue room. 

It is desirable to use the same delivery room for charging books from both 
Reference and Delivery Departments. 

Registration Room. 

This is where the record of the individual is kept. If on Brooklyn plan, only a 
few cases will be necesscuy ; but if on Boston plan, where there is a central registration, 
more space will be necessary. 

In any event, it should be in or near the Delivery Department. 

Repair Room, 

This is where books are repaired by the staff. It should be in the basement, and 
near the bindery, cuid better connect with it. 

Roof. 

Avoid skyli^ts as much as possible, as the best of them will leak. 

Screens. 

Window screens should be provided to exclude dust, flies, mosquitoes, etc. 

Shades. 

Should be provided for all windows. 

Shelving. 

It seems best to leave the matter of shelving for the different rooms until a 
conference can be had with the Architect regarding the dimensions and location 
of the different rooms. 

Site. 

The site is a quadrilateral, measuring 69 feet 8 inches on the Plaza, 332 feet on the 
Parkway, 486 feet along the Reservoir fence, and 498 feet 4 inches along Flatbush 
Avenue. 

Stack. 

Accommodation should be provided for 1,500,000 or 2,000,000, as suggested by 
Professor A. D. F. Hamlin. Estimates may be based on an allowance of eight 
volumes to the running foot, except where reference books and art books are to be 
shelved, when not more than six volumes should be allowed. It should be in the 
rear of the building if natural light is desired, or in the centre if electric light can 
be provided. In the latter case, all of the outside space could be utilised for rooms. 
Attention is called to the fact that Boston, New York, and the John Crerar Library, 
Chicago, have found artificial light for stacks sufficient. 
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It goes without saying that this, of all parts of the building, should be fireproof, 
with emergency fireproof doors between this and the main building. 

Each stack storey will be 7 feet to 7^ feet wide in the clear, the Architect to 
name, when submitting his plans, the particular stack to be used. No stack should 
be more than 7 feet high, 9 or 12 feet long; 8 inches deep, if single, or 16 inches 
deep if double, back to bcMsk ; 12 inches if for reference. The aisles should be 3 feet 
wide, with side aisles 3 to 4 feet wide along the walls. 

Provision should be made for the maximum capacity indicated, and the Arcliitect 
should show how the atack could be extended to serve for double the capacity. 

Under "shelving" will be indicated the ivaU capacity desired. 

Stack — Depository. 

When opportunity offers, purchases of books are made from second-hand dealers 
and others, even if not needed at the time. A ** stock-in-trade " is thus formed, 
and orders received from branches are filled here whenever possible. These books 
may be stored in the stack near the Book Order Department, and accommodation 
should be provided for 35,000 volumes. 

Books seldom called for or little used should also be housed in the depository 
stack. Space should be provided for 30,000 volumes. 

The depository stack might be placed underneath the street level, as has been 
done at Vienna. At leant three stack floors could thus be obtained. 

Staff Rooms. 

Under this head should be included all rooms other than work rooms used by the 
staff. It is likely that 150 to 250 employees will have places in the central building, 
and it is essential that adequate provision should be made for male and female 
adult employees, messengers (boys and girls), janitors, cleaners, etc. 

A separate entrance should be provided for the staff, and lockers for their use, 
as indicated imder that heeuling. 

The following rooms should be provided : staff lunch and sitting rooms, with 
butler's pantry and kitchen, and a special room for meetings of the staff. These 
may be located in a mezzanine floor, or be placed in the basement or top floor. They 
should, however, be so situated as to be easily accessible from as many departments 
as possible, so that assistants will not waste time in going to and fro. Private 
stairs may be provided, as in the Newark Public Library. 

Staff Lunch Room. 

If possible, the lunch room should be divided, so that the Superintendents of 
Departments could lunch together without interfering with the scheduled hours 
of the balance of the staff. 

Such an arrangement would make it possible for the Superintendents of Depart- 
ments to discuss library probleips while at lunch. 

If two lunch rooms are provided, a large butler's pantry should adjoin each room. 
These would contain cupboards, closets, sinks, refrigerators, gas stoves, china closets, 
etc., so arranged that each assistant could have her own things. 
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If a public restaurant is planned, the kitchen of that might be connected with the 
staff rooms, so that the staff as well as the public might be served from it. 

Staff Meeting Room, 

Here the members of the whole staff would meet once a month for the regular 
business meetings, and possibly oftener, to talk over matters pertaining to the interests 
of the Institution. The attendance might be from 100 to 200. 

Possibly these meetings could be held in the apprentice class-room. If a separate 
room is provided, it should be in combination with the other staff rooms. 

Staff Sitting Room. 

A comfortable place for the assistants to rest in after luncli should adjoin the 
lunch rooms. The sitting and lunch rooms should be so connected that the three 
oould be thrown into one. 

The sitting room would also be used in cases of temporary illness, and should have 
couches and ordinary medical appliances. 

Stairs. 

None should be circulcu*. This point cannot be too emphatically indicated. 

So far as possible, all stairs should be inside the building. 
Easy risers, possibly not more than 4 inches, are desirable. 

Separate stairs should be provided for staff, and, when possible, the different 
departments should be connected by private stairway — this to insure easy and quick 
communication between different floors and departments. 

Standard Library. 

This consists of a collection of the best books, as introduced by Mr. Foster, of the 
Providence Public Library. It would contain books in best editions, which would 
be recommended for purchase by private buyers. It could be placed in one of the 
study rooms, or, better, in reference or delivery room, but it should be capable of 
supervision. 

Statistical Department. 

This forms one of the special reference rooms, where books on statistics, economics, 
etc., would be shelved. 

Stenographer's Room {Public), 

For the use of those who wish to dictate letters or addresses. 

It might be near the public telephone or writing and copying room. 

Stock Room {Supplies). 

The ordinary branch supplies, such as printing, stationery, brooms, soap, etc., 
are brought in quantities, and stored at the library. Branch *' wants " are thus 
quickly and cheaply supplied. 

It could be under or near the Supply Department (which see). 

Closets, cupboards, and shelving in plenty » with special arrangements as to " bins " 
provided. 
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Storeroom (Supplies), 

This is intended for brooins, pails, etc., used by janitor about the central building. 
It is not the same as the stock room, wliere supplies for the whole system are kept, 
but may be near it. Several closets for such purpose should also be placed on each 
floor. 

Study Rooms, 

These are for classes or individuals studying particular subjects, and who need 
quiet and seclusion. Sometimes will be used by literary societies, like a Browning 
Club, Shakespeare Club, etc. 

They should be adjacent to, and form a part of the reference room. Although 
only three or four are mentioned, more can be used, and they might be larger rather 
than smaller than dimensions given. 

Supertntendenia of Departments. 

They are Superintendent of Branches, Superintendent of Cataloguing Department, 
Superintendent of Children's Work, Superintendent of Book Orders, Superintendent 
of Supplies. 

The Architect suggests that these might be grouped as in a business house, with 
central waiting space, and with access to each other. Perhaps a better plan would 
be to have the office of each Superintendent near his own department. 

The office of the Superintendent of Branches would be connected with the 
Executive suite. 

Supply Department. 

The Superintendent of this department makes the purchases for all the branches, 
and must therefore meet buyers as well as Branch Librarians. There should be an 
outer and inner office. A store room should be provided on this floor for the storage 
of stationery, etc. This department should have outside entrance, so that teams 
could deliver goods direct. 

Technical and Scientific Periodical Room. 

Will contain current scientific periodicals, and should have bound volumes (20,000) 
of same on shelves in room or in stack near by. 

It might be necir reference department or the periodical reading room. 

Telephone [Official). 

Long-distance telephone, with switch-board, should be installed ; also a complete 
telephone system connecting all departments. 

Telephone {Public). 

Booths for the use of the public should also be provided. 

The switch-board for both the public and official telephones may be the same, 
and this may be located in the public reception and telephone room on the ground 
floor, or the switch -board of the official telephone may be located in the repair room. 

Toilets. 

Ample provision should be made for public and private toilets for both sexes, 
but the public toilets should be at a distance from any outside public entrance. 
Private toilets should be on each floor, and for Trustees and Librarian. An attendant 
will be needed in each public toilet room. 
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Travelling Libnxriea Departinent. 

Casee of books are sent from here to 'schools, shops, societies, chibs, etc. An office 
for the Superintendent of this department and his assistants should be located 
near the Interchange and Foreign Books Departments. Stack accommodation for 
50,000 volumes should adjoin the office. It should also be near the freight elevator. 

Vacuum Cleaning Apparatua. 
The building should be equipped with the best cleaning system. 

Vauks. 

Various records, such as those of the Board, Librarian, Accession Books of 
Cataloguing Department, expensive and rare books and manuscripts, would be kept 
in the vaults. 

They should be at lecMt 8 by 10 feet in the clear, and extend from the basement 
to the top, with openings on each floor into such rooms, if possible, as Trustees*, 
Librarian's, Cataloguing, Art Book, etc. 

VentiUUion — see also Heating. 

The most perfect system of ventilation should be introduced, and ought to be 
both direct and indirect. Particular attention should be paid to the Reference 
Department, Delivery Department, Children's room. Periodical and Newspaper 
reading rooms, and stack. As it cannot be in a separate building, it as well as 
the heating plant should be in sub-basement. 

Water Supply, 

If there is likely to be trouble from low pressure, an engine should pump water 
into a tank placed on the roof. Hot and cold water for cleaning should be liberally 
supplied on each floor for janitor service and for stafif. 

Windows, 

In the stack they should start from the ceiling and go to floor, and be placed 
opposite every aisle. 

In the main rooms they need not come within 5 feet of the floor, unless an exception 
is made in the Trustees', Librarian's, reference and periodical reading rooms, and 
study rooms. 

In the Cataloguing Department they should begin 4 feet from floor and extend 
to ceiling. 

Writing and Copying Room {Public), 

This is a place where readers may use ink, and copy from books, or do general 
writing. 

It may be near Stenographer's room or Reference Department, although the 
latter appears to be the best place. 
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APPENDIX III. 



Suggestions by Dr. Canfield, Librarian of Columbia University 

Library, New York. 



Have a single stack, a unified stack, if possible. 

Place the stack in the centre of the building (under artificial light if necessary), 
in order that readers and users of the library may have the benefit of as much natural 
light as possible in outside rooms. 

Avoid thresholds or ** saddles *' in doorways, in order that trucks may be rolled 
from one part of the building to the other. 

Have at least one lift with sufficient power to carry a truck-load of books, and 
large enough to carry the truck. This will save unloading and reloading books. 

Have floors of stack room dead level with other floors, in order that trucks may 
be passed easily from all floors to stack floors. 

Use light-running hand or electric lifts wherever possible for not to exceed five 
volumes. 

Concrete or fireproof floors should be covered with linoleum, or some similar 
noiseless substance ; or with wooden floors, and these covered with linoleum. In case 
wooden floors are used, as they are to be entirely covered, good ^' seconds *' stuff 
may be used. 

Unless you are to have two catalogues — one for the public and one for the use 
of the administration of the library — keep your cataloguers and other workers on 
the same floor with your catalogue, and as near it as possible. 

Keep all administrative oflices on the same floor, if possible, and as conveniently 
arrcuiged as the administrative offices of any large business are arranged. 

Have the rooms and stacks which are most used most accessible. 

Better have several reading rooms, connected, than one Icurge reading room ; 
the sense of physical presence of many people is disturbing to the average reader. 

With regard to interior decorations, have as little as possible ; surely nothing to 
distract attention of readers. 

Keep catalogue cases, conference work, and all other undertakings which involves 
the slightest noise away from reading rooms, if possible. 

Enter into definite relations with all other libraries in the city, by which relations 
all libraries may be opened to the intelligent public, and especially to those having 
a definite bit of research to do, with great liberality of inter-library loans, and thus 
avoid useless expense, both in purchase and in administration, by avoiding 
duplication and over- lapping, as far as possible. 

Secure, if possible, a series of highly specialised libraries in your city rather than 
undertaking to cover everytlung in one library. 

Both the site and the building should be so chosen and so constructed as to permit 
enlargement, a demand for which is sure to come in any well-regulated library. 

By conference and by intelligent ministering to their wants, secure the appreciation 
and active co-operation of every profession, business, organised industry, industrial 
union, ecclesiastical and social organisation, etc., in the city. 
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APPENDIX IV. 



American Library Buildings, 



The table printed on the following pages was compiled by 
the Librarian of the Brooklyn Public Library from information 
obtained from twenty-six Libraries in the United States. It 
shows the dimensions in feet of the Sites, Buildings, Reading 
Rooms, and the various other rooms of the Libraries named in 
the first column. 
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21 Art Books, Exhibition, Library for Blind, Manuscripts, Maps, Music, Photos, PrinLrs' 
a Suite of 5 Rooms, Covenng Space 50 x 250, used for Special Collection, ExhibitioiiB, &e* 
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jAMTf>iW'R(MlM!l 
AS It L'UMIKTII. 
KiM)» Ftlll 

Hi Km WuMKN 



20x18 



1,638ft. 



3 (no8et» 
each 5x6 



22x20 



1,000ft 



13x30 

8x5 



Lihrariam'h Librarian*!! 

Privatk Offick PrRLif OrriiK 



Library ntR 
THR Blikd 



L<irKKRH FOR 
8TArr AND 

Mhmkmukrii 



MAViTM-Rirr 
Dkpartmuit 



Map Ruom 




iNowuHedfor 
, Chil. Road. 
! noom 17 X 17 



3 Cloak 
KooniH 



Lower Stack 



12x23 



I 



23x24 



343ft. 
331ft. 


270ft. 


Scnib 

Women 

15x15 


40x15 


40x30 




Directors' 
3 roomH, 

21x22 


OfHccK. 
3,000ft. 


20x21 
12x21 
10x12 


18x23 


19x17 


24x17 


Steno- 

Krapher 

17x17 


20x12 


20x18 




27x24 
12x16 
24x32 


28x17 
Seer. 
16x17 


17x20 
21x31 


16x13 


26x21 





llx2!i) 
19x8 


20x17 






7xlJ 




lOxlG 


12x15 






11x24 




400ft. 
32x15 




350ft. 
12x14 


400ft. 


450fL 






About 
300 8q. ft. 


<« 


105ft. 


234ft. 






15x50 



2,500fL 









28> 


:32 


28 > 


cl5 


28> 


.20 


4 Rooms 



6.000ft 



43x38 



1,500ft 



14 LockorH 



16x27 



See 





32 Lockers 
17in.x22in. 




24x20ft 
(20 Lockers) 







i5urt 



4 Double 
Ijockers 



Exhibition 



96x25 



Mimir R(ioM 



27x51 



40x49 



38x52 



Room 



20x16 



75+25 



C'oat Room i Ixx;kers 
100ft 15x15 



And PrintH 

and Photo 

3,120ft 



Space in 
Art Library 



NKWHrAPKR 

RF.ADiyn IUnisi 



58x32 



45x81 



Temp. Part 
o f Gallery 

29x53 



And Period. 
42x60 



And Period. 
218x35 



Oen. Read. 
Room 
2,938ft. 

92x38 



29x32 
And 23x30 



24x42 



54x48 



3,120ft 



About 
250 sq. ft 



900ft 



1,500ft 



And Period- 
4.880ft 



725ft. 



29Cyft 



IS IncludoH Reiullng Room for Bound XewHpaix^rK. 22 Reference 18 x I3, Children, 18 x 17, Printing and 
Cireulatinff 32 x 16. CataloKue 19 x 13, BlndiiiK36 x 22. 25 Director, 800ft; General, 600ft.; Librarian's Assfitant, 
300ft; A)88i8t4int Librarian, 150ft.; Publications, 300ft 



m 



LlBRAKT 



Atlanta 



• • • * 



Boston 



Ghioago 



University of 

Ooiorado 



Denver 



» m Ml 



Orm BHBxr 
Booh 



58x32 



Spec. Libr. 

30x.i0+38x 

218.39x103+ 

35x66 



Ordrr akd 
Rbcbitiko Rooxh 



PArKiVQ Boom 



41x55 



Receiving 
1,312ft. 



Patbitt Room 



85x40 
and Gallery 



All Open 



34x53 



Grand Rapids 



23x29 



Stack 1843 ft. 
Reading: 
lloom 
2,670 ft. 17 



Jersey City 



Joiin Grorar 



Kansas Gity 



Library of 
G 



engross 



Washington 



Publio 



NowYorlcP.L. 



H.Y. State 



I a • I 



Nowarlc 



Peterson 



Peabody Inst. 
Pittsburgh 



Prinooton U 



Providenoo 



Quinoy 



8t. Joseph 



Soranton 



New Springfield 



University of Gal. 



Utioa 



Woroester 



Pub. Cat. , Packing 
Room I Room 



20x15 



24x22 



28x30 
27x28 



flOOft. 



Spec. Coll. 

49x49,58x29. 

217x35 



1791ft 



Del. Rm. and 
2 floors stack 



27x38 



Del. Room 



68x06 



6 



13x30 



27x28 



38x40 



2-1.454fU 



85x35 



24x24 



40x20 



Packing Rm. 



12x37 
10x50 



Bk. Ord. 2—28x21 
Dept , 



19x18 







46x52 


12x18 


32x48 


• • « * 


Del. & Ref. 
Rooms 10 




Gen. Read. 
Room 


1.800ft. 







PKRtODirAL 

Rbadiko Rh. 

8T0RB Room n>B 

Back Numbkrh 



PHunwRArHK- 

RooM, 
Dark Bu«>ii 



PRIVTI'Xfi 

Plavt 



36x40 
34x40 



18 

7,700 ft 



Temp, in 
Main Room 



In Stack 



15x16 



Stack 



1,000 sq. ft 

and 
Newspaper 
29x38 4 



11x15 



60x50 
27x18 



17x12 



1,200 ft 



Store Rm. in 
Cat. Rm. 



2eoft 



2,250fl. 



85x35 



2,938ft 



118x42 



500ft 



Univ. Press 

Publications 

10.000ft. 




4«x88 



Space in 
Inaust Lib. 



2,000ft 



29x96 
18x24 



52x24,28x20 

Store Room 

11x13 



Oon. Read. 
Room 



Same ah 

Newspaper 

Room 



Store Room 
in Sttick 



Reading 
Room 
48x38 



56x24 



16x24 



12x15 



49>'30 



30x85 



• « • 



Several Rra*. 
Total 36 > 100 



R.Rui. 32x48 
StRm.26x50 



2,500— 3,500ft 
57 X 35 (News- 
paper) 



and 

Newspaper 

about 1,20C 

sq. ft. 



and I 
Uidies'Rcad. l,9llft 
Room 47fift ! 





See Binderr 


Dark Room 
5x4 




!■ 


16x20 


• • • > • 










100ft 




1 


65ft 



Kwi i iL^R. "J?^^""^"."?^.!*" B'^aement SUck. 6 Educational Library. 27x36; Industrial Library 

It i?iit.i£ o ' .?.**^ft^^^ Library. 40x12. IQ Also Medical Library, 1,200ft; Historical Library, 9offi" 

17 Includes Reading Room for Public Documents 18 Back Numbers in Workroom, 
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fUmu 


Pr»Li<' 

DtM-riiKXTB 

KttoH 


Bbadiku lUHim 
FOR Tbcrnk'ai. 

AMD Ht^IlWTIKir 

Pkhiodicalr 


Public 
Rn'RmuM RutiM 


Rrfkheiicb 

R(M>II 

58x32 


RRMTKlrTRD 
AMD 

Rarr Bookm 

ROUM 


PUBLie 

TBLRrHoNR AND 

BTRKOORArnRRS' 

RtNIM 


Rrdimtratiox 
Room 


Rkpair 
Room 


40x17 




10x18 














12x16 

1 


40x217 




12x22 


About 15x30 




Stack 

3,546 ft. 

1 





5,365ft. 
Stack 

1,300ft. 

- 

Main Kooni 






616ft. 




> Baflemont 















1 


— — 


1,850ft. 







Work 
Room 





Top Stack 




00x38 




Public Cat. 
Room 


20x38 




35x33 






43x35 


15x16 










' Medical 

Library 
3,500ft. 




12,M)0fU 


180ft. 






LoworStack 

47x60 




13x22 


13x22 


1 

1 

1 


DeL Desk 


Bindery 


2-49x49 each' 218x35 
218x35 49x49 

1 






■ 

140x140 


_ 








] 

1 






500fU 










38x92 




18x40 
15x30 

500ft. 


Ucadint; 

87x67 

2—115x72 

2-38x92 13 












****** 


8 


7 


1,000ft 








. 


Stack 






29x50+24x51 








20x24 




Stack 






80x24 


• • • • ■ 


• Telephone 
inHiai 








70x40 







1 








See 
Kxhib.Room 


Stack 


Tech. Dept. 
48x190 and 4 
Kmall RoomH 


• • • • > • 


118x32 
70x32 


See 
Exhibition 


Telephone 

Booths 

8x12 


Desk in 

Del. Room 

12x15 


34x67 




In Stack 


Dislributed 


17x32 


See 
Open Shelf 


Sec 
Exhibition 






See Bindery 




Spfvco in 
Basement 

StHck 






50x40 

Inf. DeHk 

12x11 






12x11 










14x16 


32x24 


















And Gen. 

Read. Room 

28x27 

31x32 












1 

1 




15x19 












1 

^ 




9,000ft. II 
94x57 








84x18 




Stack 


1 


1 


And 
Oen. Read. 
Rm. 10,800ft. 




450ft. 












About 1,000 
sq. ft. 

1,148ft. 


3Spl. Coll. 
Rooms 

500 sq.ft. each 




. - - 






^ of 1 stack 

saoft. 


1 

1 


476ft. 

1 







7 General Ueiuling Room. 12,U00ft. : History Reading Room. 2,000fc. ; Geneiilogy Reading Room. 1,500ft. ; 
Education Reading Room. l.oOOft. : Sociology Reading Room, 6^ft. 8 Medical Library. 5 Rooms, 5,000ft. ; Law 
LibraiT, 7 Roomti. 20,000ft. 1 1 Main Book and Reference Room. 13 Also Special Reading Rooms, 38 x 52, 
18 X 48, 42 x 77. 
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LlUK&RV 


Stack ILmh 


Staff LrxiH 

AKD SiTTINU 

Rooms 


Stakf Msmxti 
Rttoit 


Statiktical 
Drtartuknt 


8tKMO«I RAPH ItBM' 

Il«Nm 


Htim-k Roax 
FOB BuoK« 


Stoi-k K<h>m 

FOR Hiri'LISM 


Atlanta 


3 Stories 
17x40 


10x18 












Beaton 


3-38x116 

2—22x60 

40x60,38x107 


20x20 
19x41 

r2,066ft. 




About 35x35 






Custodian's 
12x14 


Chicago 


14,735ft. 












Univaraity of 

Colorado 


Oentre of 
Main Room 


a ■ ■ « • 








Basement 




Denver 


7 floors 
33x59 


15x24 

17x20 


• • • • • 








15x19 


Crand Rapida 


6floor8 
35x56 

5,816 sq. fu 


13x17 


Order DepL 


Order Dept. 




13x11 
11x14 


Jeraey City .. .. 


22x18 


• • « • • 










Jolin Orerar.. .. 


22,S25ft. 


1,050ft. 










300ft. 


Kansaa City •. ■■ 


3 floors 
47x60 


17x17 


Cat. Room 








28x30 


Library of 

Oongreaa 


18 floors 
22x110 












W.-.l»Btoj^^,.^ 


200ft. 


453ft. 












New York P.L. .. 


7 floors 
274x72 


40x30 
40x12 












N.Y. State .. .. 


10 floors 
12,000ft. 












Newark 


6 floors 
31x57 


17x21 
16x24 






22x22 




12x12 


Pateraen 


32x37 


24x26 










9x27 


Peabody Inat. .. 


120x76 












Pittaburgh .. .. 


11 Stories 
118x40 


17x120 23 










2,450ft 


Princeton U 


.0 stories 106 X 96 
8 .. 98x84 
6 „ » X 12 


20x12 


Librarian's 

Private 

Office 




16x13 


16x41 


Scattered 


Providence . . . . 


6 floors 
44x27 


34x12 


Trustees' 
Room 








44x12 


Quincy 


32x28 












8t. Joseph .. .. 


46x52 

1 


10x22 








12x24 


10x18 


Soranton 


4 floors 
26x50 




— 










New Springfield 


11,000ft 


400+200ft. 




250ft. 




900ft. 


University of Cal. 


20,000ft. 


2ear>h 

450ft. 


450ft. 






400ft. 


4,400ft 


Utioa 


About 
300 sq. ft. 










1 


Woroeater . . . . 


14,730ft. 

1 


Reception 
Room 










.... . • 



23 5 RuoniH— Locker, Toilet, Kitchen, Lunch, and Silting Roouik— 17 x 120. 
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HniKK RiNiX 



Btukk Room 

VII R 

LlTn.R I'SKD 

BOOKM 



8Tt-|IY RttOMS 



TolLKTii ANtI 
('IJMKTH (MkkI 




13x15 Est. 



2,ooort. 




3 each 
11x14 



Fumigating 3— 1» x 15 ea. 
Room 12x7 38x11 



5 each 
15x16 



Public 
10x17 

llxllPriv. 
18 X 18 Pub. 



TOILKTV Alfl» , _, . „ ,, 



WoHK RuoHk 



10 X 


:18 


10 X 


25 












10 X 


17 



20> 


a8 


20x 
18 X 


29 

29 


1,679ft. 






17 X 


19 



10x8 



10x15 

Record Rm. 

15x17 



2 



2,009ft. 



IB x« Private 
16 xu Public 



13x17 
26x19 















l.i25ft. 


4-1306ft. 



K500ft. 



Toilet 
Cloak 
1,000ft. 



17x11 



3i8ft. 



80x40 12x40 

3-15x1.130x40 

3-12x20 

.TOOft. 



6—15x15 



4 roomn 
250ft. each 



2()x20 



and 
Rooms 
6110ft. 



2-i; X 11 each 



34Sft. 



20x20 



6x51 16x22i 
12x19 19x22| 

7x22 



10x11 



Public 
12x24 



Numerous | Top of 
in baweinept i Stack 



35 



3-26x21 



2j2fU 



Seminaries 

15 average 

26x21 



4x6 



In Stack Public 

2— 20xl2cach 17x8 
2—14 X I2each 



2 Staff 
1 Public 



25 



8x10 



Public 
25x10 



3 each 
10x12 



Duplicate 2— 300ft. each 
Room 



Seminary 
19,5U0ft. 



3 each 

about 

250Rq.fL 



And 

Duplicate 

476ft. 



468ft. 



14x16 


16x16 


10x18 


10x12 






12x9 


6x9 








« • • • • 


3 

123ft. 


4 
134ft. 





1 
1 


28 


k22 








418ft. 


25x40 






22x28 


15x23 


25> 


(20 



23x29 



5x3 



2 each 

4ft. 9in.x5ft. 

8in.x8ft. 8in. 



2-lOOf t. each 



34x25 



27x27 
40x20 



24x21 



18x24 



About 
400 sq. ft. 



375ft. 




IncL Btaira, 

ctc.,inHtack 

l.OiOft. 



24x26 



2-lOx 17 each All rooms 
in building 



BaHement 
13x10 



Janitom 



Record 
Room 
12x10 



6x10 



Stack space 
utilized 



32x26 



18x24 



About 
300 Ml. ft. 



2,6B8ft. 



• . ^ 



• •i 

» f 






• •• 






Library o{ Congress — The Main Reading Roi 



Library of G>ngre8B— Exterior oi the North Book Stack. 



• * 



Library oi Conjjress, Washington — A Floor in tke Nortk Book Stack. 
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Bates Hall (Main Reading Room) — Boston Public Lilwary 




Pi^N OP Satcs MAut. rijoon 



Boston Public Library, 




PU^N OT' SaTCA MaUU f\OOH 



Boston Public Library, 
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.3 
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I 

s 
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1 
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.a 
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V, 
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CROVND FLOOR. PLAN 



Brooklyn Putlic Library, 
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CROVND FLOOR. PLAN 



Brooklyn Public Library. 



Brooklyn Public Ubmry. 
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Newark Public Library. 



Newark^ Public Library — Central Court. 



ark Public Library ^Central Court, 



V to 



Newark Public Library — Delivery Room. 



Newark Public Library — Children's Room. 
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McGill University Library, Montreal 
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